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THE OLD CASTLE. 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 


Mid ways of a walled garden, 
In the happy poplar land, 
Did an ancient castle stand, 
With an old knight for a warden. 


Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its wall, and old grey stone ; 
Over which red apples shone 
At the right time of the year. 


On the bricks the green moss grew, 
Yellow lichen on the stone, 
Over which red apples shone : 

Little war that castle knew. 


Deep green water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 

Of dew and rain: there was a boat 


Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern ; it was great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 

In the hot summer noons, not seen. 


The painted drawbridge over it 
ent up and down with gilded chains, 
’Twas plearant ia the summer rains 
Within the bridge house there to sit. 


There were five swans that ne’er did eat 

The water-weeds, for ladies came 

Each day, and young knights did the same, 
And gave them cakes and bread for meat. 


They had a house of painted wood, 
A red roof gold-spiked over it, 
Whereia upon their eggs to sit 

Week after week ; no drop of blood 


Drawn from men’s bodies by sword-blows, 
Came ever there, or any tear ; 
Most certainly from year to year 
*Twas pleasant as a Provence rose. 





HOW I QUITTED NAPLES. 
Concluded. 

I may as well tell you at once what had happened. Certain indivi- 
duals had seen me get out of the boat in my accoutrements of staff-officer. 
The Provisional Government of Cosenza would, I think, have elected 
me pope, had I asked it, in order to get rid of me. I had only accepted 
a sinecure ; a pretext for seeing what was going on, without too much 
trouble. These fishermen of Scalea now took me for no less a person- 
age than the commander-in chief in person, a marshal, a general, who 
knows? Having proceeded to the charch-porch, whence the people of 
Italy are accustomed on fine Sundays to sec high mass performed, these 
men informed all the people of my arrival. The news of our defeat had 
come the day before. Now, only a day or two before the people of 
Scalea had shot the king on the public place ; that is to say, at his bust 
only, but that bust which presided at the audiences of the judge, and 
which inspired his decrees. At this very moment my portmanteau was 
seen going by. 

“Tt is full of gold,’’ says, with presence of mind, the barber of the 
Scalean aristocracy. 

“Ts that true?” cry all, with wondering eyes. 

“Full, quite fall. He is going to raise a revolution in Basilicata. 

I know it from a person who knows it.” 

What more convincing proof could be required ? 

The judge, the maire, the captain of the guard, now learnt that the 
Sicilian gereral had just entered the town. 

“‘ Sapresti,” the judge whispers into the captain’s ear, “here is an 
occasion which Heaven sends us. Now, the affair of the bust will be for- 
gotten, and your son, who was among the insurgents, can be saved. This 
capture wipes out the score.” 

“True, true,” cries the captain, struck with the idea. 

And, immediately, leaders and people, each having an object, the first 
hoping to rob me, the second to recommend themselves to the govegn- 
ment, all rise and surround the house where I am. 

The mayor advances with precaution, and knocks. Albert, who was 
at the window with my two Albanians beside him, with their guns cocked, 
politely took off his cap, and said— 

“ What do you want, Monsieur le Syndic?”’ 

“In the king’s name,” said the worthy jadge, “I reclaim the in- 
surgent, the enemy of the king and of the nation, who is hidden in your 
house.’ 

“Not so, my friend,” said Albert, turning the thing into ridicule. 
“Not known here—no such animal in our house. Why do you not 

rather ask your friend the captain there?” 

The captain grew pale and answered— 

“T declare that you resist in the king’s name, and I shall now employ 
force. People!” he continued, “loyal people of Scalea! traitors come 
hither to incite you to revolt against the king! Down with the traitors! 
Death to the Jacobins !” 

The faithful people, still smelling the gold'in my truak—alas! it 
only contained shirts and papers—and burning with Joyalty towards the 
throne and the aliar, rage aad echo, ‘Down with him! Death to the 
Jacobias !” 

This was all very edifying. I remained standing, with my arms 
crossed behind Albert, and I looked at Vitaliana, thinking ‘how beauti- 
fal she looked. Colour, pallor, succeeded one another like the waves of 
the sea on her face. Her great eyes reflected the heavens, and would 
have lighted the | pany of Ugolino. 

“Let us go and get hatchets and break open the door,” cried the re- 
generated populace. 

I said, “ Albert, ask these worthy citizeas what they want, and for 
whom they take me?” 

Albert repeated the question ; and the judge, in his official voice, an- 

nounced that I was the General Riccotte, and that it was his duty to 
prevent tbe conflagration of the kingdom. 
* “Ts that all?” said I, pushing aside Albert and his father, and placing 
myself at the window to speak. “ You are mistaken, Mr. Functionary. 
General Risotti is at this moment far away, and retreating with the 
brothers of Sicily. Iam not a matchbox to set fire to your kingdom. 
Tam a deputy going quietly to the chamber, and my name is Tibére 
@’Anzi.” 

“ You are going there by the cross-roads, then ?” cried a joker. 

“ Old man!” I replied, with assurance, “learn that all roads are good 
when one is about one’s duty. I go to the chamber herborizing among 
your mountains on my road.” 

“ And you are going in the dress of an insurgent by way of a no- 


him—we have seen him! To prison! To the guillotine! Give him up, } 
or we will barn the house down !”’ 
“Softly—softly,” say I; and I begin a serious speech. Was it serious? 
—I know not; but I talk on. Iam interrupted—I call for order—I am 
hissed—I begin again—oranges are thrown at me—I catch them, and 
continue. y voice is drowned by hurrahs, by howls, by groans, by 
every sort of cry. I protest at last, put on my hat; I leave the window, 
and ask for a glass of sugar and water. 

But in the meantime the batchets are beginning to strike upon the 
door. There was no time to tose. The two Albanians, Albert, his fa- 
ther, Vitaliana berself, armed with guos—wanted to fire upon the audi- 
ence. To this I oppose myself. I don my velvet cloak, I pull on my 
hat, I put on my gloves—had I gloves? Yes, (the white gloves which 
were to serve me when I gave my oath to the Constitution : that Consti- 
tution which Ferdinand if destroyed on the 18th May, 1848—and I de- 
sire them with a gesture, which Madame Ristori has since copied, to fling 
open the door. 

And I find myself in the middle of the crowd. There were there some 
4,000 persons, all the notabilities of the village. They all fall upon me 
at once, One brute lays his hand upon my cravat. 

Ler Icry, “do not undo my tie ;” and I give him a box on 

e ear. 

A hand laden with the destinies of a people should be a heavy one; 
this he confesses, and departs. The captain, the judge, the maire, sur- 
round me ; but it is impossible to advance. “ Make way!” cries the na- 
tional guard, ‘To prison !—to prison! to the guillotine!’ cry the peo- 
ple; the women and children loudest of all. Poor creatures, in their 
weary field-life a spectacle so rarely comes! A hanging is a good for- 
tune indeed. We take a few steps. Suddenly a man precipitates himself 
upon me ; he must be a cobbler, with the knife he uses in his trade. 

“ Let me drink the blood of the enemies of the king!” cries the brute ; 
and he drives a blow at me with his knife. 

I had recognized in the middle of the crowd a young man of the name 
of Cupido, who had been a fellow-student of mine at Naples, This good 
fellow was calling out that I was not Risotti, that I was the authentic 
Tibére d’Anzi in person, at the very moment the cobbler fell upon me. 
Cupido came up in time to stop his arm, so that my skin remained ia- 
tact, and the only damage was a tear in my smart velvet blouse. Then 
the national guard, all under arms, surrounded me. 

“ You had best go to prison,” said Cupido, “ there at least you will be 
safe,”’ 

I, meanwhile speechifying, protesting, calling men and gods to witness 
against the violence that was being done to a representative of the peo- 
ple on his way to the parliament, was proceeding, or rather being thrust, 
in the direction of the prison. And at last we get there. 

It was not the ordinary prison to which I was conducted. In those 
Calabrian dungeons a cannon-ball would catch cold, and putrid fever as 
well. I was installed in the guard-house, on the first-floor. A fanction- 
ary mounted watch at my door. 

I was busy retying the bow of my cravat before a pane of glass when 
the captain of the national guard came in. His name was Don Prospero. 
He was a little cube ofa man: no arms; no neck: a pumpkin marked 
with the small-pox served him for a head. 

“ Well, baron! well! that was a narrow escape. You will tell them ia 
the chamber how well I perform my duty. Can I do anything for your 
service ?”’ 

“Go and get yourself shot, my brave ;—no, take pen and ink, and 
write. 

He went down stairs to fetch what was necessary, and returned. 

dictated to him a formal protest. He grumbled, but went on writing. 
“Now,” said I, “carry this to the maire and to the judge.” 

I then wrote to the President of the Chamber. 

“T shall make a point of doing your commissions, baron. You will 
perhaps inform the Chamber how I have protected you. I am your hum- 
ble servant ; and I will send you some dinner from my own house.” 

“ Pray do not let me be poisoned, at least,” said I. “ Go—go!’ and 
I pushed him out by the shoulders, and then fell back exhausted on a 
chair. 

I bad played my part as well as I could, but I will not conceal from 
you that my heart was beating, and that everything looked horribly 
black before me. I was relieved when I found myself alone. 

I made no illusion to myself about my situation. My prison was to 
me the chapel of a condemned criminal. I seemed to see at a glance all 
my past life, all that was dear to me in the world—my mother, my sister, 
my brother, my mistress ;—and then again to behold myself at the bot- 
tom of a yard, before a line of soldiers, shot like a dog, without witnesses, 
or judges, or spectators—assassinated without even the power of parading 
my disdain for death—and flang into the duog-heap. I saw pictures of 
every sort—hideous, horrible, fantastic—hung opposite, as if in com- 
parison to my life of the day before, a life rich, indeed, and happy, and 
beloved. All this I seemed to see out of myself somehow ; I seemed to 
be suspended over my personality, over myself, as the guardian angel is 
painted leaning over its charge. I could touch nothing ;I lay down and 
went to sleep. The sun was setting purple and orange over a splendid 
sea. When I opened my eyes at dawn next morning, J examined the 
room into which I had been thrust. It was really an infamous hole, 
black, paperless, with valgar caricatures scratched in charcoal on the 
wall, without a ceiling, without panes in the windows, and furnished 
only with a few wooden benches. I got up, and dressed myself. The 
servant of the Corps de Garde was sweeping the front room in my honour. 
I called to him ; he came, bringing me water, and shortly after the cap- 
tain presented himself. 

‘Well, baron, how are you?—cheerfal? Have you slept well? By 

the way, we telegraphed your arrest last night: oaly our duty—hey? 
The minister will order you to be set free immediately, and you will tell 
them how well we have treated you—hey ?” 
This piece of news was a thunderbolt for me, hastening the dreary ter- 
mination that I had foreseen the night before. It was inevitable. Bor- 
zelli would order me to be sent to General Bujacca at Cosenza, in order 
to free himself from all responsibility ; and Bujacca—that amiable tip- 
pler—would have me shot in less time than it would take him to swallow 
a glass of Madeira. I contained myself, however, and qaly said :— 

* You have done well. Have you received an answer ?’ 

“ The telegraph can’t talk at night, baron. The answer may come at 
any minute.” 

“Tt is well. Leave me.” 

He went away, and I saw him traverse the place. Suddenly, an idea 
flashed across my mind. I was utterly lost as it was ; everything was to 
be dared. I therefore complete my toilete ; I pull on my gloves ; I pick 
up the end of a cigar which the captain had flung away; I put on my 
hat, and I go out. The servant was still sweeping the room on the front ; 
all the doors were open. The picquet of the national guard was on the 
rez-de chaussée which I had to cross. I walk down stairs, and address my- 
self to the sergeant, 

“Sergeant, give me a light for my cigar.” 

The sergeant looks at me, and obey’s ; and I walk towards the door. 

“ Where are you going to, sir?” said the sergeant. 

“How do you mean? Where amI going? Away of course.” 

“You are going away! Going away, indeed—you are to stop here.” 

“ Did not the captain tell you that the minister had telegraphed from 
Naples that I am to be allowed to go on my road 2”, 

© No, sir ; he did not tell me a word of it.” . 

“ Well my good fellow, you can go and ask the idiot if it is not trae, 
and then I will wish you a good morning.” 

“Since you assure me that the captain said so,” said the sergeant, 
shrugging his shoulders, “of course I cannot wish to detain you—a 
pleasant journey to you, Monsieur le Baron. Pray try and get a good 
place for me at Naples.” 

“We shall see,” said I, and I walked away slowly, examining, as I 
went, the barracks, the church, the town-hall, the peasants and their 
donkeys, on their way into the country, as a man would do who had 
plenty of time to spare. All the time the sergeant and his men were 
watching me. As soon, however, as I could, I got out of their sight, and 
then, with a few strides, reached the house of my friends. I was going 
in at the door, when I suddeuly found myself caught in the arms of an 
old priest and a young man. It was in vain I tried to getaway. They 
were embracing me on the cheeks, the priest crying, “ Don’t you know 
me, Tibére? I am your uncle;” and the young man, “ Tibére, I am 
thy cousin.” 

“Indeed,” said I, looking at them, But, in truth, I had no time to 
waste in asking whence came this shower of uncles and of cousins. I 
took them at their word; and returned the accolade, saying, “ Well, 
my jaacle and my cousin, set to work. I have just escaped—save 
me.” 

“ Quick, Gabriel,” said my uncle, “take Tibére with you. Plunge 
into the vineyards, hide him there, and come back and see to the rest.’’ 

Gabriel seized me by the hand and said, “ Come, let us be off!” 

“Give me an instant,” said I, and I ran up the staircase, four steps at 
a time, and presently found myself in Vitaliana’s room, 


I 





velty ?’”’ continued my interlocutor. 
“ No—no!” cry the populace. .“ He is the General Ribotti ; we know 


—— 


Afier he had seen me go, the t, taken with a posthumous fit of 
conscientiousness, went off to ask the captain if indeed I had spoken the 
truth. The captain happened to have been that moment sent for by the 
justice, on account of a telegraphic despatch which had jast arrived from 
Naples. The sergeant was reassured. He therefore proceeded more 
leisurely towards the magistrate’s house. At the door, he happened ta 
meet the captain, who, looking breathless and excited, and holding & 
despatch in his hand, was coming out of the house. 
“Ah! you have just come at the right moment, sergeant,” said the 
captain, ‘“ Go and put on a pair of new shoes, old fellow, for you are to 
leave this in an hour.” 

“Go where, captain ?”’ asked the sergeant. 
“Where! where!” said the captain, frowning. “ You are going 
on the business of the State—am I expected to give you all the 
orto hein! and to ask your permission before I disturb you? 

ein! 

“T beg your pardon captain; but in order to get there, I must know 

where I am to go to.” 
“ The devil take you! To Cosenza, then,—eighteen miles, my friend, 
with the gendarmes at your heels, and oll of you accompanying that 
infamous revolutionist we caught yesterday. Ab! if we had only hanged 
him! His Majesty would have decorated all the village, including the 
ne 4 We should have been exempted from taxes for twenty years at 
ast. 
ai What, sir 1” said the sergeant, growing horribly pale. “Is M. Tibéere 
0zi—— 
“ M. Tibére d’Anzi is to be sent to General Bujacca, at Cosenza. The 
minister Borzelli got up this morning in a good temper ; he has sent word 
to us to pack him off. Do you understand, hein? four men and a corpo- 
ral ia the yard of a prisoo. Present arms—make ready—fire! and good 
a Te the devil with the revoiutionists! Long live the 
ing 
How shall I render the cry of distress which the captain gave, when 
he heard I had escaped? Immediately the rappel is beaten, the tocsin 
is rung, the gendarmerie and national guard are put under arms, 
the house where I had asked for shelter is surrounded on every 
side. Scarcely twenty minutes had passed since I quitted the Corps 
de aay The first person whom the captain met at the door was my 
uncle, 
This old priest was the most litigious man in the province. He had 
the common law at his finger-ends, and people feared him as they did the 
potato disease. He had ruined himself in lawsuits, and when he had 
none of his own left, he took up those of other people. The captain 
trembled, when he found himself face to face with him. 
“Ah! my old friend,” cried my uncle, in a honeyed voice, “how glad 
Tam to see you! How is your family? Would you mind making them 
open this door? I am longing to embrace my dear nephew once 
more.’ 
“Te he there ?”’ 
“Ot course he is. He went in a mioute ago. I came up just 
—, and would have followed, when, blan! they shut the door in my 
ace. 
Then the captain began to thump, and to cry,— 
“In the name of the king, open! in the name of the king!” 
And, in the meantime, the forces surround the house and the garden in 
a perfect frenzy of loyalty. Impossible to escape them. However, the 
more the captain knocked, the more the door kept shut, and the people 
quiet inside. The father of Vitaliana is outside the door with the others. 
it is observed that my horse is still standing in the stables. Evidently I 
have fallen into the trap. The captain announces, for the last time, that 
he will break open the door, and he sends for a locksmith. When the 
workman arrives, the captain gives the order to open. 

“ Wait a minute,” cries my uncle ; “ law is law, my old friend, every- 

where, and at all times. You may go in there for affairs of justice, it is 
true. I desire it even more than you do, for I wish to embrace my ne- 
phew, the deputy, on his way to the parliament. But let us do every- 
thiog in rule. I make you responsible for all irregularities. The 
twenty-third article of the Constitution says, ‘ The domicile is inviolable ;? 
and you kuow, my friend, that the parliament has been assembled quite 
lately.” ; 
The captain turns pale. He sends for the mayor. This functionary 
was a personage as long and thio as the wire of a telegraph. He was 
choked up in a neckcloth, which might have served as a horsecloth. He 
was silent as a letter-box. He manufactured verses and contraband 
packs of cards.- He played the organ in the parish church on Sundays, 
for a livre per annum ; and was a notary by profession. When the jus: 
tice had also arrived, the three magnates instituted a procés verbal ; the 
witnesses siga (my uncle being among them) ; the door gives way with 
a crash ; and all these officials, guards, and gendarmes precipitate them- 
selves—not without a cer‘aic trepidation—into the yard. They plange 
into the cellars; they clamber up the stairs. As they reach the first 
floor, the door shuts, and is double-locked in their faces. Again they 
knock. Again they call upon those within io open in the king’s name. 
Again the locksmith breaks open, and they find themselves in the ante- 
chamber. But, at this instant, the door of the dining-room shuts with a 
bang. The whole business has to be gone over again. The door, how- 
ever, is broken open, and the opposite one is found to be fast. After 
breaking through four or five more doors, they come at last to Vitaliana’s 
chamber. Nearly two hours have elapsed. Nota sound has come from 
the indwellers. They now knock at Vitaliana’s door. 

“ Who is there ?” she asks from within. 

“ Open, in the name of the king!” says the jastice of peace. 

“JT do not know him,” says Vitaliana, with a little cough. 

“ Open, or we shall break in the door,” says the captain. 

“ T can’t,” says Vitaliana, sneezing. 

“ Why not, it you please ?” 

“ Because I am talking to my sweetheart,” says Vitaliana, singing, 

The locksmith agaia is put into requisition, and the magistrates of the 
little town of Scalea fiad a young girl, nicely dressed, sitting on a stool 
near a window openiog into the garden; her smiling cheeks are two 
posies of carnations, and she is tranquilly knitting at a pair of socks. 
“Well, mademoiselle,” cries the captain, foaming with rage, “ why 
have you resisted the king’s name? why have you closed the door? why 
have you not opened? why are you shut up here?” 

“ Here are a number of questions,” said Vitaliana, without changing 
countenance. ‘ Here is now one answer: because this is my own private 
room.” 

“ Private! private! the king enters everywhere, mademoisellé,” 

“ But not till my sweetheart is goue,”’ answers the girl. " 

The gendarmes were already searcbiog everywhere—in the dressing- 
closet, behind the little white bed, inthecupboards. Vitaliana watched 
them with an innocent face, and then, with a half smile, indicates by a 
sign that her lover had escaped through the window. 

The captain begins to swear. My uncle taps him on the back, and 


says, 

1 You are an excellent magistrate. I shall have you named major at 
the coming elections.” 

When I had entered Vitaliana’s room, she was in her morning gown, 
kneeling and praying before the image of the Madonna. I said a 

“ Farewell, Vitaliana. I am escaping, and they will come here to look 
for me. I know not if ever I shall see you again; but before I go, let 
me tell you that henceforth in my heart ovly three women shall be en- 
shrined—my mother, my sister, and you.’ ; . 

And so saying, I embraced her, and sprang through the window into 
the garden, and my cousin, who had followed me, came too. 

The future history of this poor young girl was a sad one indeed. 

We crossed the garden, which opened into the suburbs of the town ; 
we waded through a stream where some good women were washing their 
clothes ; we scrambled over a hedge, and plunged into the heart of the 
vineyards. Once there, we crept on all fours; we slid like serpents un- 
der the branches; we climbed the little hill—always in sight of the 
town ; dragging ourselves along for some time, until at a certain spot, a 
thick hedge, terribly briared, seemed to offer me a refuge and no end of 
scratches. My cousin stuck me in like a lizard at the bottom, arranging 
the branches go. that no one would ever have suspected them of conceal- 
ing ademagogue. He tells me that between one and two o’clock of the 
afternoon, I am to come out and descend into the high road, and hide 
among the brushwood, for at that hour he would be waiting with my 
horse, so that I should be able to continue my road. Having said this, 
he strolled away in an opposite direction, with his hands behind him, as 
if returning from a walk. Itooked after him as long as I could, and then 
my heart began to beat. Was he really my cousin? The genealogical his- 
tory which he had sketched for me—was it a trae one? It went back, 
anyhow, to the third wife of my greit-grandfather. He and his ancle had 
heard my arrest spoken of in their village, near Scalea, aud had immedi- 
ately hastened to my help. 

Vitaliana had understood that she must give me time to escape before 
allowing the gendarmes and the soldiers to follow on my traces, Her 





In the meanwhile this is what was happening at the Corps de Garde :— 








brother Albert bad set off that night with my two Albanians to carry to 
ny mother the bad news of my arrest. Her father, old Cataldo, bad 
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me. 
Breathless and tired, my persecutors halted before the very bush where 
pleasure of tan . ——— 
relating to myself, which gives me a goose-skin ok of even now, 
here at table, after ten i have elapsed. [And as he spoke, Tibére 
wa a glass of Xeres, and then went on with bis story.] 

gendarmes halted for half an hour, aud it was then that I learnt 
can remain half an bour without breathing. Lizards came 
over my face, and I had not moved ; flies, ants, wasps, 
me—still I lay motionless ; I felt myself growing rigid 
a sort of moral enteloney. At last, the gendarmes resumed their 
and with my ear on the ground I listened to their footsteps retreat- 
and to the sound of their voices dying away inthe distance. All my 
seemed concentrated in seeing aad hearing; I could hear 
arts beating of the birds perched among the branches ; I 
see tiny inseots creeping among the vine leaves; I remarked a 
different beautiful shades in the gradations of the sun’s colour, 
degrees it rose higher and higher aud above the horizon. And, 
ow long the time appeared! how I hated the ~—?¢ the birds! 
sound was for me an enemy—a trap. I was as thirsty as thougb 
been eating salt or drinking spirits all the night long. The 
stomach isan implacable organ. A great black snake—an innocent 
¢ enough—comes gliding in under my bush ; this reptile’s eyes 
(w are wonderfully beautiful, by the by) meet mine and fix them 
selves upon me ; the snake pauses, raises its graceful head, and goes 
away elsewhere. Presently it is a ” green lizard—a brute of the 
lizard tribe who comes to meet me ; I spit in his face, and he beats a 

retreat. At last, I dare move, and I take out my watch. 

My watch says twelve o’clock, and I remain with my eyes fixed upon 
its face. Ye powers! how long an hour takesto pass! An hour! will it 
ever, ever finish? However, at last I see two hands pointing to number 
one, and begin to breathe again. It was the hour I had agreed upon 
with my cousin. Five minutes more I wait, better to see, better to hear, 
better to seize the nature of the pulsations of the surrounding world. 
Then I let my lungs work freely, and I go out, I could have wished 
that eternal night should have overshadowed the world; instead of 
which a Neapolitan sun was blazing, dazzling, implacable. I look 
round me; not a soul is to be seen; I look into the distance—no one! 
I suddenly changed extravagantly in humour, I do not know why, and I 
began to sing, “ Malbrook s'en va-t-en guerre, en guerre, en guerre ;” 
saeaive the “en guerre,” however, more faintly each time. Then I 

ly stopped, grew timid once more, and went creeping almost 
among the vines and the hedges. At two o’clock I find myself at the 
spot which my cousin had designated. I examine it well. I remark the 
oak eurrounded with olive-trees, the ruinous house bebind. It is impos- 
sible to make a mistake. Seeing that I am not mistaken, I eit down and 
I wait. Ano bour passes, 

Still listening intently, I watch mechanically a train of red ants at 
their work. Half-past three, still no cousio. Had he forgotten the 
time? had he forgotten the place? At four o’clock not a sound in the 
air but the ham of the insects, who come out now the heat of the day is 
over. But my horse does not appear. Had he been stopped? At five 
o’clock not a living soul is to be seen; my watch creeps on so slowly, 
that it is —¥¢ to give me a vertigo. What I thought, what I felt, at 
that moment I can never tell you. A medley of meanness, of fear, of 
grief, of despair, of suspicion, of despondency, of agony. My cousin had 
gone away before I reached the place. The young man was not my 
cousin at all. He was selling and betraying me at that very hour. The 
ae had arrested him on the road. The old priest was a spy. 

then, again, what could Ido? I did not know the foot-way to my 
own house across the mountains. And always the same thought—I am 
betrayed ; 1am sold. I was alone, in the midst of the unknown, followed 
and tracked like a wild beast. At half-past five, noone yet. This agony 
would have aged Cato—Plutarch’s Cato himself. 

The blood started in my veins like sparkliog fire. Four or five times 
i pete round the old tree, listening still. But no sound, only the hum- 

of the wings of the insects, the slight rustling of the leaves under 
the breath of the breeze. Little by little all grows quiet, one sound 
gunna after another, and then night spreads out her solemn veils. At 
last, with a bound, I rash into the road, like a tiger springing on its prey, 
scarce knowing what I did or what I wanted. It was seven o'clock. 

I then saw a man, a fisherman apparently ; I drew back instinctively ; 
but he saw me, and came towards me. No longer able to avoid him, I 
spoke to him. 

“ My good man,”’ said I, “I have lost my way; if yon will put me 
upon the road to Lauria, or accompany me there, I will pay you well for 
your day’s work.” 

The man smiled, he looked round, and then, putting his finger on his 
lips, said, “ Hash! I know you well enough. I was a Campotenere with 
you. Do not be afraid! What do you want?” 

“ Well, since you kaow me, save me! take me safely to my mother’s 
house, and enough shall be given to you to keep you for two years.” 

“T can’t do it, sir; my wife is reduced to eat of wheaten bread (in her 
last agony), and the curieux is at her bedside (the confessor) ; what 
would they say ifI were to Jeave her? The police would remember my 
absence in such a case; my journey with you would be discovered ; 
and no woman in the country would have me again, if I left her to die 
all alone,” 

“ Bot at least—but then—but that——”’ 

Bat all I said was useless ; nothing would change, nothing would tempt 
this man, who had a head like the head of an apostle—at the same time 
obstinate, violent, brutal, tenacious, wily, and brown like the towers of 
an ancient castle, marked with wrinkles, He led me to the sea-side, to 
an old abandoned shed which had belonged to the douane ; there he left 
me while he went home to fetch me bread, and to see if his old drolesse was 
not creeée. Half an bour later h: returned, bringing some fried fish and 
aloaf. This he brought, begging my pardon for having kept me so long. 
It was not his fault ; his wife was dead at last, and he had had to cover 
up the fire, to light the lamp, to throw a few grains to the fowls; and 
he added that he had now a few hours at his disposal, until the priest 
should come for the burying next day, and that he could accompany me 
as far as—— 

At this moment I hear a distant noise—far away and scarcely percep- 
tible. It makes the gravel ring upon the road. It approaches and 

ws more and more distinct—the striking of hoofs advancing, the gal- 
op of a horse. Can it be the gendarmes coming to arrest me? had this 
old fellow only gone off to denounce me? Still the noise approaches, 
advances, advances. A horse urged to its utmost speed, a horse that 
yy neighs, my own horse, whigh I kaew 1 was near, and was call- 
me. 
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ly cousin had been watched all day long, and had not been able to 
get away without discovering my retreat. I spring into the saddle, with- 
out the aid of either rein or stirrup. I feel that I am in the saddle, and 
my cousin is clinging on behind. With a stroke of the whip we set off 
as hard as we can go. Iam saved. 
Se ee 


A PARADISE OF FOOLS. 

The love of narcotics and intoxicating compounds is so universal, it 
may almost count as an instinct. Every nation has it in a greater or 
less degree ; some in the shape of opium, some of smoke, some in drink, 
some in snuff; but from the equator to the snow-line, it exists—a trifle 
changed in drets, according to the climate, but always the same need 
always the eame desire. Kings have decreed punishments on the secu- 
lar ; priests have anathematised on the spiritual ; lawmakers have 
sought to pluck out the habit, roet and branch, from their people ; but 
all to no good—man still goes on smoking, enuffing, and chewing ; put- 
ting an euemy into his mouth to steal away his brains, and finding im- 
menee satisfaction in a practice that makes him both an invalid and a 
madman, and never quits him till it bas Jaid him fairly in the grave. 

The practice of self-stupefaction dates far back. Those terrible shaggy 
old Scythians made a paradise for themselves out of the fumes of burning 
hempseeds ; the Greeks had their nepenthes and their henbane ; the 
Romans knew the virtues of opium, and their Locusta, the Tofana of her 
age, could carve out a way for ao om death, as pleasant in its 
course as it was certain in its end. Lethe itself might have been only 
the poetic name for the prose idea of a huge river of laudanum—like a 
chila’s imagioation of a world of cake; aod the Delphic ravings were 
perbaps caused by certain fames of an ——s character, whose 
= is unknown. Later down ia the great tide of life, we find 
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hemp performs the fanctions of tobacco, and is sometimes smoked ia 
very unorthodox pipes, such as cows’ horas, gourds, cocoa-nats, and the 
like. But this tobacco is made only after the resinous jaice—which is 
the narcotic—has been taken away ; and thisis done in some parte of 
India in rather a strange manner. Men clothed in leather dresses rush 
violentiy through a plantation of hemp, brashing the plants this way and 
that, so that the soft resin, called churrus, adheres ‘to the leather ; it is 
afterwards scraped off and kneaded into balls, the selling value of which 
is five or six shillings the pound. In Nepaul, a finer kind is gathered de- 
licately by the my and sells at double the amount of that got by the 
leather dresses of the rest of India. The Persians collect their churras 
by pressing the plant between coarse cloths, the resinous jaice on which 
can be scraped off, as from the leather ; the churras of Herat is consid- 
ered the most powerful of all the varieties of the drug. Hemp resin, 
when pure, is blackish gray in colour, fragrant but narcotic in odour, 
elightly warm, bitter, and acrid in flavour. The famous hachshish, which 
makes men mad with joy, and leaves them mad with despair, is a dark- 
green, bitter, highly perfumed preparation of this charrus, of about the 
cousistence of sirup ; and of effects that may well pass for miraculous. 
No other drug has such a potent inflaence on the brain as this; none 
seems to affect the imagination so entirely. Dr. Moreau once took a 
dose, just before going to the opera, and it seemed to him that he was 
three hours in getting through the passage (he was probably not three 
minutes.) M.de Saulcy took a dose, the effects of which Jasted the 
whole day ; that day seemed to him to have been a hundred years. Half 
the Arabian Nights’ stories introduce hachshish—not always by name—as 
one of their means of action ; and some people say they were composed 
under its influence. Acting as it does on the imagination, it produces all 
kinds of strange, wild, and consecutive visions, sometimes very beaatifal, 
sometimes very terrible. 

Afreets and jinos are daily companions with the Eastern takers of 
hachshish ; me | hold long conversations together, make far jonrneys, 
see wondrous sights, live through eventful lives, all the time that the 
poor wretch is lying drunk ia his fool’s paradise upon the straw, and 
spending, on uasubstantial visions, the wealth and energy which should 
have gone to build up a noble and useful life. Those fits of deliriam, 
often repeated, close finally in disease and madaeas—a sad realistic end- 
ing to the sensations of indescribable happiness, the thrillings of im- 
measurable incommunicable joy, the elastic frame, the teeming brain, 
the a of love and glory, and divinest beauty, which make up 
the sum of those hachshish dreams. 

The Assassins of the Mountain, of whom every one has heard, were 
simply Hachshisching, or the takers of hachshish ; but their hempen 
madness generally choosing a turbulent and aggressive outfall, leading 
them to the somewhat unpleasant demonstration of cutting their neigh- 
bours’ throats, the name came gradually to be synonymous with all 
bloodthirsty and riotous people whatever, and, in English, was corrupted 
into ins—hachshischins, or the takers of hachshish—men ever ready 
for some impromptu act of violence and murder. 

The Sheik Haider, chief of the ascetics of his day, was the discoverer 
of the dangerously delightful properties of hemp. For ten years he had 
lived in the monastery of the Fakirs, a recluse from man and pleasure, 
but one day he chanced to go out into the fieldsalone. When he returned 
he was a changed man—gay, blithe, communicative ; in nothing resem- 
bling the gloomy saint who had wandered forth into the fields, dull of 
brain and dead of heart, to whom life was a long act of penance, and joy 
a thing of the past. He told his friends that he had seen a plant which 
had seemed to dance in the sunlight; that, struck with its appearance 
he had eaten some of its leaves, when, on the instant, earth was trans- 
formed to paradise, and love and beauty flowed where only stupor and 
stagnation had crept before. His companions went with him to the place, 
found the plant dancing in the heat, ate the leaves like their sheik, and 
were confirmed hachshischins for evermore. The sheik was accustomed 
to take his portion steeped in wine, and the bright green tint it gave to 
the liquor was the meaning of “ the emerald cup,”’ so celebrated in East- 
ern poetry. This discovery of the intoxicating properties of hemp was 
in the year of the Flight 658. Twenty-two years afterwards. the severest 
ordinances were passed against the hempites. Their teeth were knocked 
out: they were persecuted and maltreated ; and the famous valley or 
garden of Djoneina, where all the inhabitants were given over to the 
practice, was rooted up and laid desolate. But man’s desires were stronger 
than legal enactments. In twelve years’ time after this raid, the users 
and abusers of hemp were as powerful and numerous as ever; and now 
the problem would be to find an Eastern who has not, at some time or 
other, known by experience the fascinating effects of hachshish. It is 
even creeping into America; and men with turn-down collars and 
whittled sticks send themselves into a state of stupor and delirium by 
means of the same drag as that which made the Assassins of the Moun- 
tain so terrible, and gave the world some of the best stories in Scherze- 
razade’s collection. 

Tne Hindoos make several preparations of the plant and juice. After 
it has flowered, and the resinous juice been extracted, the dried plant is 
made into bundles two feet long, and three inches in diameter, each 
bundle containing twenty-four plants, which are sold for smokimg. The 
larger leaves and capsules, without the stalks, are called Bang, Subjee, 
and Sidhee, and make, first, an intoxicating drink ; next, an intoxicating 
tobacco ; and thirdly, an intoxicating converse called majoon—a lozenge- 
shaped mass of butter, flour, milk, sugar, and bang, sweet and pleasant 
to the taste, and of potent properties. One dram of majoon is enough for 
a beginner, but an old hand may venture on three. Almost all kinds of 
carnivora eat this conserve greedily, and become ludicrously drunk io 
consequence. The Hindus sometimes mix the seeds of the datura with 
their hachshish, with what specific effect is not quite clear. The eaters 
of bachshish have almost always voracious appetites; and, in some in- 
stances, the effect of hallucination and delirium ends at a moment ab- 
ruptly and without gradation ; in others, it passes off gradually, and by 
@ painfal effort. ; 

Dr. Heiorich took a dose of a very powerful kind, called Birmingi (the 
laughter producer) macht keif, got at Bucharest in bard black tablets, very 
smooth, inodorous, insipid, and tough, becoming, on mastication, a 
pappy mass, which in time dissolves, and leaves a crumbling solid sub- 
stance as a residuum. The doctor took ten grains, and the dose began to 
operate in about an hour anda half. He met an acquaintance ia the 
town, where he had gone, and to him he talked incoherent nonsense ; his 
face and eyes were red and inflamed, and everything he saw or did had 
a ludicrous aspect. Suddenly, he became pale and sad, his excitement 
and pleasure faded, and the whole world seemed dead, grey cold, and 
narrow ; his blood was boiling, and seemed to surge to his head like a 
heated fountain. He drank cold water, and bathed his head and neck 
also in cold water, and for a time was better, but in five minutes the at- 
tack wasrenewed. He thought he wasd.ing, and spoke of his dissection ; 
and so he continued for three days, with intermittent attacks, growing 
ay less severe, but the effects not passing entirely away until long 

ter. 

The “ gift,” as the Turks call opium, plays even a more important 
part in the paradise of fools. It is a more sleepy serpent than bang, 
more deadly, end less delicious ; still its votaries are just as devoted as 
the others, and its reign as deplorably universal. But it has, as a set- 
off, against its hideous evil, a counterbalance of good ; the gift stands 
between the angel and the demon, with a considerable leaning, however, 
to the demoniac side. When fresh, opium-juice is of a pinkish colour ; 
this juice is placed in shallow vessels, to allow a coffee-coloured liquid 
to drain off, when (in Benares) it is dried to the required consistence by 
exposure to air in the shade ; in Malwah, it is immersed in linseed oil ; 
and in Turkey, it is beaten up with saliva, a process almost as nasty as 
the Friendly Islanders’ cava, to which we shall come presently. It is 
prepared for the market in various forms. The Bengal opium is made 
into balls of three and a half pounds-weight, about the size, each, of a 
child’s head, coated with poppy-leaves, fastened together by the lewah, 
or coffee-coloured liquid drained off in the shallow saucers. Garden 
Patna opium is in square cakes, one inch thick, and three in diameter, 
wrapped in thin plates of mica) Malwah opium is in round flattened 
cakes, ten ounces in weight, packed in ‘“‘ boosa,”’ or coarsely powdered 
poppy petals—sometimes packed in nothing at all. Cutch opium is ia 
small cakes, an inch iu diameter, enclosed in fragments of leaves. 
Kandeish opium is in round flattened cakes, weighing half a pound. 
Egyptian opium is also in round flattened cakes, about an inch in diame- 
ter, covered with the vestiges of some leaf. Persian opium is in sticks, 
six iaches long, and half an inch in diameter, covered with smooth satioy 
paper, and tied with cottoo. Smyrna opium is both round and flattened, 
in cakes of irregular weight, and covered with the capsules of a species 
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cess, by which all the irritating matter is got id of, aod oe the A. 
ing and soporific qualities remain. This emoking opium, or chanda, ig 
got, among other ways, by intense heat, and requires much care in the 
process. The men who work at it lead a strange life of physical discom- 
fort and mental excitement ; balf-dead with heat in the day, drunk with 
arrack at night, and, as some say, though others deny, in a perpetual 
state of cerebral exaltation from the fumes of the boiling opium. So 
precious is the drug, that the very paper through which the chandu is 
strained is carefully preserved ; as also the bowl of water in which the 
workmen from time to time wash their hands ; as also, again, the refuse. 

consisting of charcoal, oil, salte of opiam, and unconsumed chandu. This 
refuse is smoked by the poor, who cannot afford chanda, and costs them 
just balf the price. When emoked, it leaves a second residuum, called 
by the Chinese samshing. Scmshing is mixed with arrack, and drunk by 
the very poorest—begyars, outcasts, and the like, who cannot go without 
their drug, and who yet cannot afford its price. 

lo Egypt, several varieties of conserve are made of hellebore, hemp, and 
opium, toeach of which kind a separate manifestation of enjoymentis given. 
Thus, one kind makes one sing, another talk wild and fast, a third dance 
a fourth gives wondrous visions, and a fifth simply induces a lazy sleep, 
calm, peaceful, and unexcited. In Chiaa, opium is smoked ; ia Java 
and Sumatra, it is eaten mixed with sugar and ripe plantain; the Turks 
take theirs in pills, or mixed with siraps, which are either moist or dried 
into small cakes, with the words Mash-Allah, “ the Gift of God,” written 
on them. When two or three drams a day have lost their effect, they 
mix corrosive sublimate with the opium, until they get to ten graing. 
The Hindu makes his gates of paradise out of pills ; and the Eaglish 
swallow laudanum, as it comes from the shops—bitter, poisonous, adal- 
terated ; of infinite blessing to tie diseased, but always hateful to the 
healiby. It is almost incredible to what quantities the opium-eater and 
laudanum-drinkers can gradually attain. Dr. Christian speaks of one 
woman who took a dram of solid opium daily for ten years ; Lord Mar, 
for thirty years, drank two or three ounces of laudanum daily ; De Quin- 
cey got to a daily dose of eighty small teaspoonfuls, or eight thousand 
drops—about enough for three hundred and twenty patients under ordi- 
nary hospital treatment ; and half an ounce in the twenty-four hours is 
not at all an uncommon amount for constant drinkers. But the worst 
feature in the English practice is, the immense number of deaths it causes 
among the infants of the poor. A dose of “ quietness” is given by the 
busy mother or the careless nurse, and the “ quietness” comes so often, 
that the little creatures are finally quieted out of the world altogether. 
So with the Chinese. The delicious dream of the opium-smoker is fol- 
lowed by the hideous waking of the drunkard; with shattered nerves 
and ghastly fancies, the wretched being must fly again to the source of 
his delight and his despair. The opium-pipe must undo what the opium- 
pipe has done; and thus he fulfils the same sad round of dreaming 
ecstasy, and waking misery, until disease, madness, imbecility, and death 
close that terrible chapter of misused life for ever. 

As much beloved by its adherents, but by no means so maleficent, to- 
bacco—l’herbe saiate, l’herbe sacrée, l’herbe propre & tous les maux, la 
panacée antarctique, as it was called by its early admirers—helps men 
also to a mild kind of heaven. Not so deliriously delicious as that got 
out of hachshish, nor so soothingly enchanting as that from opium, it yet 
has its own special gift of calm delight, and, if it does not intoxicate, 
soothes and refreshes. Brought by Raleigh or some of his men from 
Virginia ; christened by Jean Nicot for the benefit of future botanists ; 
patronised, in the sbape of snuff, by French and Italian princedom : 
evilly entreated by English royalty—tobacco has gone through the 
course appointed to most things human—the small beginning, the sharp 
opposition, the steady way, and the fioal triumph, with opponents hang- 
ing their dimioished heads. Tobacco is now an institution. Banished 
from the drawiog-room, it is paramount in the clubs ; worshipped under 
protest, and possible fine in the railway carriage, it is at times on the 
omnibus top : the soldier smokes it, the sailor chews it, the elderly ma- 
tron souffed it in years gone by, and still a few devotees are to be found, 
larking io holes and corners, with breastplates of a golden brown, and 
handkerchiefs curiously embroidered. Tobacco can make the hungry 
man forget his huoger, the shivering man indifferent to the cold ; it can 
lessen the toilsomeness of the journey, and brighten the weary way ; it 
can soothe the aching heart and still the throbbing pulse ; it can do all 
that opium and hachshish do in their special spheres, and without their 
special evils. So powerful is the sainted herb which Raleigh brought, and 
Jean Nicot thought worthy of his own name. Small need have I to praise 
it; small need to advocate free use of this heavenly weed. Dirty habits, 
ruined digestions, offensive rooms, cross wives, intense enjoyment, and 
spoiled furniture, attest the universality of its reign, and make the task 
of proselytising unnecessary. Oa the whole, seeing that man must and 
will have some kind of narcotic stimulant, some kind of drug which shall 
still the nerves but awaken the brain, tobacco is as good as anythio 
else, answering its legitimate purposes, but not going so far beyond 
them as the two deadly charmers spoken of before; and though not a 
particularly clean habit, the use of it is not so bad as betel-nut chewing 
or qsnene, excepting, indeed, in the United States, where it is 
simp y a di 6 i 5 i 

Betel-nut chewing, as practised by the Malays and others, may be a 
vastly pleasant, but is a highly offensive operation. A slice of the areca- 
nut is wrapped up ia a leaf of the betel-pepper, smeared over with a 
little powdered lime ; and this combination is chewed incessantly, in con- 
sequence whereof all the population, male and female, adult and infan- 
tine, have black teeth and blood-red gums and lips, and give out inces- 
sant showers of blood-red saliva. A Malay would go without food 
rather than without his areca-nut, which he calls pinang ; his betel pep- 
per-leaf, which is siri; and his powdered lime, which ischunam. The 
lime excoriates the lips and mouths of strangers, but the natives are used 
to it, and find it greatly to their liking. The Cingalese also use the nut 
with a like preparation, and have, in consequence, teeth of ebon black- 
ness, and lips and gums ef hideous red. The Burmese chew the coon: a 
slice of areca nut, a piece of cutch, and some tobacco, rolled up in a leaf 
of betel: pepper, smeared over with tempered quick lime. Cutch is from 
the Acacia eatechu, and is a powerfal astringent, well known in English 
commerce. One value of thie betel-nut nastiness is, that it counteracts 
the effects of an over-dose of opiam, which is convenient—the bane and 
the antidote growiog side by side. When the teeth are worn, and not 
able to chew the nat, attendants perform that kind office for their mas- 
ters, who would think life very little worth having if they could not 
chew their areca quids. 

The cava of the Friendly Islands is another preparation that does not 
seem cleanly to European tastes. This isa drink made of the chewed 
root of the Ava pepper, and is accounted as near perfection, in the way 
of intoxicating liquid, as the Friendly Island mind can conceive. A 
whole party sits in solemn conclave with their chief, chewing cava; the 
round balls which each pats out of his mouth are then laid reverently in 
@ bowl, and water is poured on them. This water, afier sundry cere- 
monies, is ladled out into improvised cups of screwed-up banana leaves ; 
and then is the company transported to the seventh heaven ! 

The coca palm is another masticatory delight—a stomachic and a 
tonic, tasting like grass, and dyeing the lips and saliva green. 

A few people use thorn apple (Datura), and a few others, nightshade 
(Atropa belladonna), and some henbane, and some the bitter sweet ; in 
fact, whatever can excite or soothe, stimulate or quiet, has its users and 
its votaries, no matter at what a cost. The seeds of the datura are often 
given in India to stupefy those whom it is intended to rob or ill-treat in 
any way ; and the lethargy or stupefaction induced sometimes lasts for 
two days ormore. In Peru, it is given to the nearest relative of a sick 
man, who takes it in order to discover the sorcerer or mohari who has 
given bis friend the disease—for all diseases is by witchcraft in Pera. 
He dreams, under the influence of datura, and when he recovers, he de- 
scribes to his family the person of the sorcerer he has seen. They then 
set out in a body, and compel the mobari indicated to undertake the 
cure. Ifthe dreamer bas seen no person in his dreams at all, the first 
mohari met with is obliged to undertake the cure instead. Should the 
patient die during the dreaming of the relative, the mohari dreamed of 
must die too. 

Tn Siberia and Kamtchatka, the fly agaric (Amenita muscaria), s0 poi- 
eonous with us, does duty for a narcotic stimalant—a great boon in a 
country where potatoes never ripen, cabbages never heart, and pease 
only flower, and where, therefore, hemp or henbane, or any of the more 
powerful plants of paradise, could not be produced. And what does it 
signify, whether it be tobacco, hemp, opium, henbane, thora apple, coca- 
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root, or fly agaric, if the same result is obtained from each? All that is 

is, first excitement, then stupefaction ; and whether this comes 
from smoking, chewing, —-t or drinking, what matters it to the de- 
votee wrapped in his delicious dream? One thing is as good as another, 
he thinks ; and who shall say that the paradise of a weed is better than 
the paradise of a fungus? 


THE FAIR AT KEADY. 


My friend, John Penruddock, over in Ireland, with whom I spent a 
month.last summer, fhade a deeper impression on me than I can tell. For 
ears If had not seen such a man. There was a reality and honest stuff 
i him, which, in living with him and watching his daily goings on, re- 
vealed itself hour by hour, quite new to me. The people I had been 
accustomed to meet, talk with, live with, were so different. The tenden- 
cy of each of these was towards art in one form or other ; and there was 
a certain sadness somehow in the contemplation of them. They fought 
and strove bravely, but like the Old Guard at Waterloo, it was brave 
fighting on a lost field. After years of toil there were irremediable de- 
fects in that man’s picture ; fatal flawsin that man’s book. Ia all their 
efforts were failure and repulse, apparent to some extent to themselves, 
plain enough to me, the passionless looker-on. That resolate, hopeless, 
climbing of heaven of theirs, was, according to the mood, a thing to 
laugh at or a thing to weep over. With Penruddock, all was different. 
What he strove after he accomplished. He had a cheerful mastery over 
circumstances. All things went well with him. His horses ploughed 
for him, his servants reaped for him, his mills ground for him success- 
fally. The very winds and dews were to him helps and aids. Year after 
year hiscrops grew, yellowed, were cut down, and gathered into barns, 
and men fed thereupon ; and year after year there lay an increased ba- 
lance at his banker’s, This continual, ever-victorious activity of his 
seemed strange to me. We usually think that poets, painters, and the 
like, are finer, more heroical than cultivators of the ground. But does 
the production of a questionable book really surpass in merit the pro- 
duction of a field of unquestionable turnips? Perhaps, in the severe eyes 
of the gods, the production of a woodea porringer, watertight and fit for 
household uses, is of more account than the rearing of a tower of Babel, 
meant to reach to heaven. Alas! that so many must work on these Babel 
towers; cannot help toiling on them to the very death, though every 
stone is heaved into its place with weariness and mortal pain; though, 
when the life of the builder is wasted out on it, it is fit habitation for no 
creature, can shelter no one from rain or winter snow, towering in the 
eyes of men a Folly (as the Scotch phrase it) after all. 

Penruddock had promised to take me to see the fair at Keady a fort- 
night before it came off; but was obliged on the day immediately pre- 
ceding that event to leave his farm at Arran-More on matter of important 
business. It was a wretched day of rain, aud I began to tremble for the 
morrow. After dinner the storm abated, and the dull dripping afternoon 
set in. While a distempered sunset flushed the west, the heavy carts from 
the fields came rolling into the court-yard, the horses’ fetlock deep in 
clay, aud steaming like ovens. Then, at the sound of the bell, the la- 
bourers came, wet, weary, sickles hanging over their arms, yet with 
spirits merry enough. These the capacious kitchen received, where they 
found supper spread. It grew dark earlier than usual,{and more silent. 
The mill-wheel rushed louder in the swollen stream, and lights began to 
glimmer here and there in the dusty windows. Penruddock had not yet 
come. He wasnot due for acouple ofhours. The time began to hang 
heavily ; £0, slipping to my bed, 1 solved every difficulty by falling asleep. 

The lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the barking of dogs, and 
the loud voices of men in the court-yard beneath, awoke me shortly after 
dawn. In the silence that ensued I again fell asleep, and was roused at 
last by the clangour of the breakfast-bell. When I got up, the sun 
was streaming gloriously through the latticed window; heaven was all 
the gayer and brighter now for yesterday’s gloom and sulky tears, and 
the rooks were cawing and —— cheerfully in the trees above. When 
I entered the breakfast-room, Penruddock was already there, nothing 
the worse for his journey ; and the tea-urn was bubbling on the table. 

At the close of the meal, Tim brought the dog-cart to the door. Pen 
glanced at his watch. ‘“ We have hit the time exactly, and will arrive as 
soon as Mick and the cattle.” There was an encouraging chir-r-r, a flick 
of the whip, and ina trice we were across the bridge, aud pegging along 
the highway at a great pace. 

After proceeding about a mile, we turned into a narrow path which 
gradually led us up into a wild irregular country. Corn-fields, flax- 
tanks, and sunny pasture lands, dotted with sheep, were left behind as up 
hill we tugged, and reached at last a level stretch of purple moor and 
black peat bog. Sometimes for a mile the ground was black with pyra- 
mids of peat ; at other times the road wriggled before us through a dark 
olive morass, enlivened here and there with patches of treacherous green ; 
the sound of our wheels startling into flight the shy and solitary birds 
native to the region. Ever and anon, too, when we gained sufficient 
elevation, we could see the great waves of the landscape rolling in clear 
morning light away to the horizon; each wave crested with farms and 
belts of woodland, and here and there wreaths of smoke rising up from 
hollows where towns and villages lay hid. After a while the road grew 
smoother, and afar the little town of Keady sparkled in the sun, backed 
by a range of smelting furnaces, the flames tamed by the sunlizht, mak- 
ing a restless shimmer in the air, and blotting out everything beyond. 
Beneath us the high road was covered with sheep and cows, and vehicles 
of every description, pushing forward to one point; the hill paths also 
which led down to it were moving threads of life. On the brow of the 
hill, just before we began to descend, John pulled up for a moment. It 
was a pretty sight! A few minutes’ drive brought us into Keady, and 
such a busy scene I had never before witnessed. The narrow streets and 
open spaces were crowded with stalls, cattle, and people, and the press 
and confusion were so great that our passage to the inn where our ma- 
chine was to be put up was matter of considerable difficulty. Men, 
stripped to trousers and shirt, with red hair streaming in the wind, 
rushed backwards and forwards with horses, giving vent at the same 
time to the wildest vociferations, while clumps of sporting gentlemen, 
with straws in their mouths, were inspecting with critical eyes the points 
of the animals. Travelling auctioneers set up their little carts in the 
streets, and with astonishing effrontery and power of lung harangued the 
crowd on the worth and cheapness of the articles which they held in their 
hands. Beggars were very plentiful, disease and deformity their stock- 
in-trade. Fragments of humanity crawled about upon crutches. Women 
stretched out shrunken arms. Blind men rolled sightless eyeballs, 
blessing the passenger when a copper tinkled in their iron jugs; cursing 
yet more fervently when disappointed in their expectation. In one 
place a melancholy acrobat in dirty tights and faded tinsel, was per- 
forming evolutions with a crazy chair on a bit of ragged carpet; he 
threw somersaults over it, he stood upon his head on it, he embraced it 
firmly and began spinning along the ground like a wheel, in which per- 
formance man and chair seemed to lose their individuality and become 
one as it were ; and at the close of every feat he stood erect with that 
indescribable curve of the right hand which should always be followed 
by thunders of applause, the clown meanwhile rolling in ecstacies of ad- 
Miration in the sawdust. Alas! no applause followed the exertions of 
the artist. The tights were getting more threadbare and dingy. His 
hollow face was covered with perspiration, and there was but the 
sparsest sprinkling of half-pence. I threw him half-a-crown, but it rolled 
among the spectators’ feet, and was lost in the dust. He groped about 
in search of it for some little time, and then came back to his carpet and 
his crazy chair. Poor fellow! he looked as if he were used to that kind 
of thing. There were many pretty faces among the girls, and scores of 
them were walking about in holiday dresses. Rosy-faced lasses with 
black hair and blue eyes shadowed by long, dark eyelashes. How they 
laughed, and how sweetly the brogue meJted from their lips in reply to 
the ardent blarney of their sweethearts! At last we reached an open 
Fqtare, or cross as it would be called in Scotland, more crowded, if pos- 
sible, than the narrow streets. Hordes of cattle bellowed here. Here 
were sheep from the large farms standing in clusters of fifties and hun- 
dreds ; there a clump of five or six with the widow in her clean cap sit 
ting beside them. Many an hour ago she and they started from the turf 
hut and the pasture beyond the hills. Heaven send her a ready sale and 
good prices! In thecentre of this open space great benches were erected, 
heaped with eggs, butter, cheeses, the proprietors standing behind 
anxiously awaiting the advances of customers. One section was crowded 
with sweetmeat stalls, much frequented by girls and their sweethearts, 
Many a rustic compliment there had for reply a quick glance or a scarlet 
cheek. Another was devoted to poultry ; geese stood about in flocks, 
bunches of hens were scattered on the ground, their legs tied together ; 
and turkeys, inclosed in wicker baskets, surveyed the scene with quick 
eyes, their wattles all the while burning with indignation. On reaching 
the inn, which displayed for ensign a swan with two heads afloat on an 
azure stream, we ordered dinner at three o’clock, and thereafter started 
on foot to where Penruddock’s stock was stationed. It was no easy mat- 
ter to force a path ; cows and sheep were always getting in the way. 
Now and then an escaped hen would come clucking and flapping among 
our feet ; and once a huge bull, with horns levelled to the charge, came 








dashing down the street, scattering everything before him. Finally, we 
reached the spot where Mick and his dogs were keeping watch over the 
cows and sheep. 

“ Got here all safe, Mick, I see.’’ 

“ All safe, sir, not a quarter o’ an hour ago.” 

* Well, Burdett, I have opened my shop. We'll see how we get on.” 

By this time the dealers had gathered about, and were closely examin- 
ing the sheep. and holding whispered consultations. At length, an 
excited-looking man came running forward ; plunging his hand into his 
breeches pocket, he produced therefrom half-a-crown, which he slapped 
into Penruddock’s hand, at the same time crying out “ Ten-and-six a 
head.” “ Fifteen,” said John, returning the coin. “ Twelve shillings,” 
said the man, bringing down the coin with tremendous energy ; “ an’ 
may I niver stir if I'll give another farthin’ for the best sheep in Keady.”’ 
“ Fifteen,” said John, flinging the half crown on the ground; “and I 
don’t care whether you stir again or not.” By this time a crowd had 
gathered about, and the chorus began. “There isn’t a dacenter man 
than Mr. Penruddock in the market. I’ve known him iver since he came 
to the counthry.” ‘Shure an’ he is,” began another ; “ he’s a jintleman 
every inch. He always gives to the poor man a bit o’ baccy, or a glass. 
Ach, Mr. Loney, he’s not the one to ax you too high a price. Shure, Mr. 
Penruddock, you'll come down a sixpence jist to make a bargain.” “ Is’t 
Mr. Loney that’s goin’ to buy?” cried a lame man from the opposite 
side, and in the opposite interest. “There isn’t sich a dealer in county 
Monaghan as Mr. Loney. Of coorse you'll come down something, Mr. 
Penraddock.” ‘“ He’s a rich one, too, is Mr. Loney,” said the lame man, 
sidling up to John, and winking in a knowing manner, “ an’ a power 0’ 
notes he has in his pocket-book.” Mr. Loney, who had been whispering 
with his group a little apart, and who had again made an inspection of 
the stock, returned the second time tothe charge. ‘ Twelve-an’-six,”’ 
cried he, and again the half-crowo was slapped into Penruddock’s palm. 


“‘ Twelve-an’-six, an’ not another farthin’ to save my sowl.” “ Fifteen,” | « 


said John, returning the half-crown with equal emphasis ; “ you know 
my price, and if you won’t take it you can let it stand.’ The dealer 
disappeared in huge wrath, and the chorus broke out in praises of both. 
By this time Mr. Loney was again among the sheep ; it was plain his 
heart was set upon the purchase. Every now and then he caught one, 
got it between his legs, examined the markings on its face, and tested 
the depth and quality of its wool. He appeared for the third time, while 
the lame man and the leader of the opposing chorus seemed coming to 
blows, so zealous were they in the praises of their respective heroes. 
“ Fourteen,” said Mr. Loney, again producing the half-crown, spitting 
into his hand at the same time, as much as to say, he would do the busi- 
ness now. “Fourteen,” he cried, crushing the half-crown into Pearud- 
dock’s hand, and holding it there. ‘“ Fourteen, an’ divil a rap more I’ll 
give.” “Fourteen,” said John, as if considering, then throwing back 
the coin, “ Fourteen-and-six, and let it be a bargain.” 

“ Didn’t I say,” quoth John’s chorus-leader, looking round him with an 
air of triumph, “didn’t I say that Mr. Penruddock’s.a jintleman? Ye 
see how he drops the sixpence. 1 niver saw him do a mane thing yet. 
Ach, he’s the jintleman ivery inch, an’ that’s sayiug a dale, cunsiderin’ 
his size.’ 

“ Fourteen-an’-six be it then,” said the dealer, bringing down the coin 
for the last time. ‘* Au’ if I take the lot you’ll give me two pounds int’ 
myself?” 

oh Well, Loney, I don’t care, although I do,” said Penruddock, pocket- 
ing the coin at last. A roll of notes was produced, the sum counted out, 
and the bargain concluded. The next moment Loney was among the 
sheep, scoring some mark or other on their backs with a piece of red 
chalk. Penruddock scattered what spare coppers he possessed among 
the bystanders, and away they went to sing the praises of the next bar- 
gain-maker. 

Pen turned to me, laughing. “This is a nice occupation for a gentle- 
man of respectable birth and liberal education, is it not ?” 

“Odd. It is amusing to watch the process by which your sheep are 
converted into bank-notes. Does your friend, Mr. Loney, buy the animals 
for himself?” : 

“Oh, dear no. We must have middle-men of one kind or another in 
this country. Loney is commissioned to purchase, and is allowed so 
much on the trausaction.’’ 

By this time a young handsome fellow pushed his horse through the 
crowd aud approached us. ‘Good morning,” cried he to Penruddock. 
“ Any business doing ?” 

“T have just sold my sheep.” 

“Good price?” “Fair. Fourteen-and six.” 

‘ Ab, not so bad. These cattle, I suppose, are yours? We must try 
if we can’t come to a bargain about them.’? Dismounting, he gave his 
horse in keeping to a led, and he and Jobn went off to inspect the stock. 

Business was ~oceeding briskly on all sides. There was great hig- 
gling as to prices, and shillings and half-crowns were tossed in a won- 
derful manner from palm to palm. Apparently, no transaction could 
be transacted without that ceremony, whatever it might mean, Idlers 
were everywhere celebrating the merits and “dacency” of the various 
buyers and sellers, Huge greasy leather pocket-books of undoubted an- 
tiquity, were to be seen in many a hand, and rolls of bank-notes were 
dettly changing owners. The ground, too, was beginning to clear, and 
purchasers were driving off their cattle. Many of the dealers who had 
disposed of stock were taking their ease inthe inns. You could eee them 
looking out of the open windows ; and, occasionally, a man whose pota- 
tions had been early and excessive went whooping through the crowd. 
In a short time Jobn returned with his friend. 

“ Captain Broster,” said John, presenting him, “has promised to dine 
with us at three. Sharp at the hour, mind, for we wish to leave early.” 

“ll be punctual as clockwork,” said the captain, turning to look 
after his purchases. 

We strolled up and down till three o’clock, and then bent our steps to 
the inn, where we found Broster waiting. In honour to his guests the 
landlord himself brought in dinner, and waited with great diligence. 
When the table was cleared we had punch and cigars, and sat chatting 
at the open window. The space in front was tolerably clear of cattle 
now, but dealers were hovering about, standing in clumps, or promenad- 
ing in parties of twos and threes. But at this point a new element had 
entered into the scene. It was diuner hour, and many of the forgmen 
from the furnaces above had come down to see what was going on. 
Huge, hulking, swartby-featured fellows they were. Welshmen, chiefly, 
as 1 was afterwards told ; who, confident in their strength, were at no 
pains to conceal their contempt for the natives. They, too, mingled in 
the crowd, but the greater number leaned lazily against the houses, 
smoking their short pipes and indulging in the dangerous luxury of 
‘“ chaffing” the farmers. Many a rude wit combat was going on, accom- 
panied by roars of laughter, snatches of which we occasionally heard. 
Broster had been in the Crimea, was wounded at Alma, recovered, went 
through all the work and privation of the first. winter of the siege, got 
knocked up, came home on sick leave, and having had enough of it, as 
he frankly confessed, took the opportunity on his father’s death, which 
happened then, to sell out and settle as a farmer on a small property to 
which he fell heir. He chatted about the events of the war in an easy, 
familiar way, quietly, as if the whole affair had been a game at football ; 
and when courage, strength, and splendid prospects were changed by 
unseen bullet, or grim bayonet stab, into a rude grave on the bleak 
plateau, the thing was mentioned as a mere matter of course! 

Sometimes a comrade’s fate met with an expression of soldierly regret, 
slight and indifferent enough, yet with a certain pathos which no high- 
flown oration could reach. For the indifferent tone seemed to acquiesce 
in destiny, to consider that}disappointment had been too common in the 
life of every man during the last six thousand years to warrant any 
raving or passionate surprise at this time of day ; and that in any case 
our ordinary pulse and breath time our march to the grave ; passion 
beats the double quick, and when it is all over, there is little need for 
outcry and the shedding of tears over the eternal rest. In the. midst of 
his talk, voices rose in one of the apartments below: the noise became 
altercation, and immediately a kind of struggling or ‘dragging was 
heard in the flagged passage, and then a tipsy forgeman was unceremo- 
niously shot out into the square; and the inn door closed with an angry 
bang. The individual seemed to take the indignity in very good part ; 
along he staggered, his hands in his pockets, heedless of the satirical 
gibes and remarks of his companions, who were smoking beneath our 
windows. Looking out, we could see that his eyes were closed, as if he 
scorned the outer world, possessing one so much more satisfactory within 
himself. As he went he began to sing from sheer excess of happiness ; 
the following stanza coming distinctly to our ears, 

«‘ When I was a chicken as big asa hen, 
My mother ’ot me an’ I ’ot her agen ; 
My fatber came for to see the r-r-rrow, 
So 1 lifted my fist an I ’ot him a clow.” 

“T hope that fellow won’t come to grief,” said Broster, as the forge- 
man lurched through a group of countrymen intent on a bargain, and 
passed on without notice or apology, his eyes closed, and singing as 
before. 

“Ses my mother, ses she, there’s a peeler at hand.” 








“ By Jove, he’s down at last, and there’ll be the devil to pay!’ We 
looked out.; the forgeman was prone in the dust, singing, and apparently 
unconscious that he had changed his position. A party of farmers were 
standing around laughing ; one of them had put out his foot and tripped 
the forgeman as he passed. The next moment, a bare-armed, black- 
browed hammersmith stood out from the wall, and, without so much as 
taking the pipe from his mouth, felled the dealer at a blow, and then 
looked at his companions as,if wishing to be informed if he could do any 
thing in the same way for them. The blow was a match dropped in a 
powder magazine. Alelu! to the combat. There were shouts and yells, 
Insult had been rankling long in the breasts of both parties. Old scores 
had to be paid off. From every quarter, out of the inns, leaving potheen 
and ale, down the streets from among the cattle, the dealers came rush- 
ing to the fray. The forgemen mustered with alacrity, as if battle were 
the breath of their nostrils. In a few seconds, the equare was the scene 
of a general melée. The dealers fought with their short heavy sticks ; 
the forgemen had but the weapons nature gave, but their arms were 
sinewed with iron, and every blow told like a hammer. These last were 
overpowered far a while, but the alarm had already spread to the fur- 
naces above, and parties of twos and threes came ata run, and flang 
themselves in to the assistance of their companions. Just atthis moment, 
a couple of constables pressed forward into the mad yelling crowd. A 
hammersmith came behind one, and seizing his arms, held him, despite 
his struggles, firmly as in a vice. The other was knocked over and 
trampled under foot. ‘Good heavens, murder will be done,” cried 
Broster, lifting bis heavy whip from the table. “We must try and put 
an end to this disgraceful scene. Will you join me?” “ With heart and 
soul,’’ said Peuruddock, ‘“ and there is no time to be lost. Come along, 
Burdett.” At the foot of the stair we found the landlord shaking in 
every limb. He had locked the door, and was standing in the passage 
with the key in his hand. ‘McQueen, we want out, open the door.” 

“Shure, jintlemen, you’r not goin’ jast now. You'll be torn to paces 
if you go.” ' 

be If you won’t open the door give me the key, and I’ll open it my- 
self. 


The landlord passively yielded: Broster unlocked the door, and flang 
the key down on the flagged passage. “ Now, my lads,” cried he to half 
a dozen countrymen who were hanging on spectators on the skirts of 
the combat, and at the same time twisting his whip lash tightly around 
his right band till the heavily leaded head became a formidable weapon, 
a blow from which would be effective on any skull of ordinary suscepti- 
bility ; “Now my lads, we are resolved to put an end to this, will you 
assist us?” The captain’s family had been long resident in the county, 
he was himself personally known to all of them, and a cheerful “ ay, ay,” 
was the response. ‘“ Penruddock, separate them when you can, knock 
them over when you can’t, Welshman or Irishman, its quite the same,” 
So saying, in we drove. Broster clove a way for himself, distributing 
his blows with great impartiality, und knockiug over the combatants like 
nine pins, We soon reached the middle of the equare, where the fight 
was hottest. The captain was swept away in an eddy for a moment, and 
right in front of Penruddock and myself two men were grappling on the 
ground. As they rolled over, we saw that one was the hammersmith 
who had caused the whole affray. We flung ourselves upon them, and 
dragged them up. The dealer with whom I was more particularly en- 
gaged had got the worst of it, and plainly wasn’t sorry to be released from 
the clutches of his antagonist. With his foe it was different. His slow 
sullen blood was fairly in a blaze, and when Joho pushed him aside, he 
dashed at him and struck him a severe blow on the face. Ina twinkling, 
Penruddock’s coat was off, while the faintest stream of blood trickled 
from his upper lip. “ Well, my man,” said he, as he stood up ready for 
action, “if that’s the game you meaa to play at, I hope to give you a 
bellyful before I’ve done.” “Seize that man, kuock him over,” said 
Broster ; “ you're surely not going to fight him, Penruddock, it’s sheer 
madaess; knock him over.” “JI tell you whet it is,” said Penruddock, 
turning savagely, “ you sha’n’t deprive me of the luxury of giving this 
fellow a sound hiding.” Broster shrugged his shoulders, asif giving up 
the case. By this time the cry arose, “ Black Jem’s goin’ to fight the 
gentleman,” anda wide enough ring was formed. Many who were 
prosecuting small combats of their own desisted, that they might behold 
this greater one. Broster stood beside John. ‘“He’s an ugly mass of 
strength,”’ whispered he, “aud will hug you like a bear ; keep him well 
off, and remain cool for Heaven’s sake.” ‘ Ready?” said John, step- 
ping forward. “ Asa lark i’ the mornin’,” growled Jem, as he took up 
his ground. The men were very wary, Jem retreating round and round, 
Johu advancing. Now and then one or other darted out a blow, but it 
was generally stopped, and no harm done. At last the blows went 
home ; the blood began to rise. The men drew closer, and struck with 
greater rapidity. They are at it at last, hammer and tongs. No shirk- 
ing or flinching now. Jem’s was flowing. He was evidently getting 
severely punished. He couldn't last long at that rate. He fought des- 
perately for a close, when a blinding blow full in the face brought him 
to the earth. He got up again like a madman, the whole bull-dog 
nature of him possessed and mastered by fierce, brutal rage. He cursed 
aud struggled in the arms of his supporters to get at his enemy, but by 
main force they held him back till he recovered himself. ‘“ He’ll be 
worked off in another round,” I heard Broster whisper in my ear. Ah! 
here they come! I glanced at John for a moment as he stood with his 
eye on his foe. There was that in his face that boded no good. The fea- 
tures had hardened into iron somehow ; the pitiless mouth was clenched, 
the eye cruel. A hitherto unknown part of his nature revealed itself to 
me as he stood there. Perhaps unknown to himself. God help us, what 
strangers we are to ourselves! 

In every man’s nature there is an interior unexplored as that of Africa, 
and over that region what wild beasts may roam! But they are at it 
again ; Jem still fights for a close, and every time his rush is stopped by 
a damaging blow. They are telling ravidly ; his countenance, by no means 
charming at the best, is rapidly transforming. Look at that hideously 
gashed lip! But he has dodged Pevruddock’s left this time, and cluiched 
him in his brawny arms. Now comes the tug of war, skill pitted against 
skill, strength against strength. They breathe for a little in one 
another’s grip, as if summoning every enérgy. They are at it now, 
broad chest to chest. Now they seem motionless, but by the quiver of 
their frames you can guess the terrific strain going on. Now one has the 
better, now the other, as they twine round each other, lithe and supple 
as serpents, Penruddock yields! No! That’s a bad dodge of Jem’s. 
By Jove he loses his grip. Allis over with him. Jobn’s brow grows 
dark ; the veins start out on it; and the next moment Black Jem, the 
hero of fifty fights, slung over bis shoulder, falls heavily to the ground. 

At his fall a cheer rose from the dealers. ‘“‘ You blacksmith fellows 
had better make off,” cried Broster; “ your man has got the thrashing 
he deserves, and you can carry him home with you. Iam resolved to 
put a stop to these disturbances—there have been too many of late.” 
The furnace men hung for a moment irresolute, seemingly half inclined 
to renew the combat, but a formidable array of cattle-dealers pressed 
forward and turned the scale. They decided on a retreat. Black Jem, 
who had now come to himself, was lifted up, and supported by two men, 
retired toward the works and dwellings on the upper grounds, accompa- 
nied by his companions, who muttered many a surly oath and vow of 
future vengeance. 

When we got back to the inn, Jobn was very anxious about his face, 
He washed, and carefully perused his features in the little looking glass. 
Luckily, with the exception of the upper lip slightly cut by Jem’s first 
blow, no mark of the combat presented itself ; at this happy result of his 
investigations he expressed great satisfaction—Broster laughing the 
— and telling him that he was as careful of his face as a young 
ady. 

The captain came down to see us off. The fair was over now, and the 
little streets were almost deserted. The dealers—apprehensive of another 
descent from the furnaces—had hurried off as soon as their transactions 
could in any way permit. Groups of villagers, however were standing 
about the doors discussing the event of the day ; and when Penruddock 
appeared he became for a quarter of an hour an object of public interest 
for the first time in his life, and so far as he has yet lived, for the last ; an 
honour to which he did not seem to attach any particular value. 

We shook hands with the captain; then, at a touch of the whip, the 
horse started at a gallant pace, scattering a brood of ducks in all direc- 
tions ; and in a few minutes, Keady—with its white-washed houses and 
dark row of furnaces, tipped with tongues of flame, pale and shrunken 
yet in the lustre of the afternoon, but which would rush out wild and 
lurid when the evening fell,—lay a rapidly dwindling speck behind. 

—— 


THE TWO WEBERS. 

Our readers are probably aware that» managers, with the view of pun- 
ishing editors of newspapers for the severity’ they sometimes exhibit in 
criticising theatrical performances, agreed long since to accord them the 
so-called privilege of writing free admiesions, or “ orders.” A more in- 
genious system of vengeance was never imagined, for the apparent 
civility of the proceeding deprived the journalists of all pretext tor re- 
taliation. An order for a theatre is something between a present of 
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it to his acquaiatance, and so on, until at last the newepaper editor is 
made the object of innumerable reproaches from the friend for giving him 

e@ order to “a place not worth to.” 
But we will suppose the representation to which the order admits to 
be one of high merit. Then, whenever you give it away you oblige one 
a and offend three or four whom you have been compelled to re- 
Nor does the recipient necessarily consider that any favour has 
been conferred on him. On the contrary, it is ten chances to one that 
he will fancy himself injared or insulted because you have not given him 
stalls instead of places in the boxes, or a private box instead of a couple 


of stalls. And if he does prevail upon you to ask for a box, the probability 
is that, just as you are paying to go into the Opera, yourself, you hear 
a voice shouting to the box keeper— 


“ Mr. De Quill’s box, he gave it to me himself, and it must be on the 
grand tier ; or at all events not higher than the first.” 

“ No. 50!” says the box keeper, looking at the letter, which entitles 
the holder to the use of a very good box on the second tier. 

“Do you think I’m going up there? Do you think Mr. Carrickfergus 
and lf are in the habit of going in the gallery ?” 

“ not know, Sir ;” says the polite box keeper of the first tier (be 
is the most distinguished-looking man in the house, and is constantly 
mistaken, by visitors from the country, for the Duke of Mecklenburgh ; 
somebody who has accidentally missed the royal box, and is strolling 
about the corridors in search of it) “but I can assure you that No. 50 is 
on the tier above.” 

Where is the manager?” says our friend, indignantly. 

“The manager, Sir? that is the manager, opposite—that gentleman in 
the white waistcoat.” 

“Oh!” responds Mr. Carrickfergus, as if at a loss what to say next. 
Bat be recovers himself, and adds—“ I shall tell Mr. De Quil of the rude- 
ness I experienced at the hands of the officials; and I have no doubt he 
wili call attention to it next week, in his paper.’? Then he enters box 
50, is a little soothed at finding it much better than he expected, and— 
gives nothing to the box keeper. The next morning he has the coolness 
to write us a letter, stating that the performance was not bad (he had 
seen Titiens, Borghi-Mamo, and Guiglini!) but the next time we favour 
him with a box, he hopes it will be a little lower down. Would that we 
could procure him admission to a place a great deal lower down, where 
the box keeper is Cerberus, and the manager Plato! 

Bat, if it be an inconvenience and even a source of misery to have the 
privilege of writiog orders, it is pleasant enough to be able to enter a 
fine theatre merely for the trouble of writing your name down on the 
“Free List.”” Many persons possess this real privilege ; not only jour- 
nalists who are in the habit of criticising the performances, but also 
well-known authors, musicians, and even artists. It is a compliment 
which a manager of a liberal turn of mind pays to all persons whose opi- 
nion is of some importance to him, to say nothing of those whose opi- 
nions are of no importance to any one—not even to themselves. It gets 
the theatre “ talked about,” and benefits the manager, if the representa- 
tions are good; but if the contrary—then, the contrary. When Karl 
Maria Von Weber was in England, he happened to be introduced to the 
manager of the —— theatre, who, by way of paying him what he consi- 
dered the highest honour in the world, placed his name on the Free List. 
The acting at the —— theatre was good enough in its way, but there 
was nothing in the performances calculated to attract a poet anda 
thinker like Weber, and a considerable time elapsed before it ever oc- 
curred to the composer of Oberon to take advantage of the privilege 
which the manager had accorded him. One day. however, he happened 
to be passing the door, when something in the bills attracted his notice. 
Then, remembering that his name was on the Free List, he went up to 
the superintendent of that department, and mentioned his name. 

“ Just gone in, Sir,” eaid the man. 

“No, I am not gone in, but I will go in,” replied Weber ; “ give to 
me a card.” 

“T tell you, he’s gone in these five minutes, and why should I give you 
a card?” asked the man, rather brusquely. 

“ Because 1 am Mr. Weber,” replied the proprietor of that glorious 
name, “and because my name is on the Vree List.” 

“That’s cool !”? returned the official. “ Why, you’re as much Her Car! 
Mariar fun Webber, as I am. I tell you, he’s gone in this ever so long.” 
“Two, Sir? There they are, Sir.” These last words were addressed to 
a gentleman who had presented an order. 

“ Am Ia liar, b’raps?” asked the indignant Teuton, as if by no means 
prepared to receive an answer in the affirmative. 

“T don’t know who you are, nor what you are, nor where you come 
from !’’ was the reply ; “only you’re not Her fun Webber, and it’s no 

trying it on here.” ‘Too late, ma’am! not admitted efver seven, 
and it’s now half past ;” continued the man, as a lady exhibited a ticket 
of admission. . 

“ Bat it was given me by Mr. Pennefeather !” objected the dame. 

“ Can't help it, Ma’am ; we have our instructions, and we must attend 
to them.” 

“ Really, this is very extraordinary! I shall certainly complain to 
Mr. Pennefeather.” 

* Can’t help it, Ma’am ; you should have been in time.” 

“ Should bave been in time! What impertinence! I have a great 
mind to see the manager ; but I will certainly complain to Mr. Penne- 
feather, and he shall cut you up in his journal.” 

“ Thank you, Ma’am !” ‘ 

Karl Maria was still waiting for his card, or rather was wailing with 
the view of proving that he was himself. 

“ What, you still here ?” exclaimed the man in the box. 

“Tam Mr. Weber, and I will go in,” replied the composer. 

« Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said the superintendent of the Free 
List, astonished at so much persistence. “ As you will have that you’re 
Her fun Webber, you shall go into the theatre, and see him.” 

“T insist upon it,’”’ answered Weber himself. 

“ Now you come along with me then, and you shall see him sitting in 
the front of the pit’ (stalls had not yet been invented) ; “ as civil spoken 
a gentleman as ever I saw; why, he has been in every night these 
two years.” 

“Is he a German?” inquired Weber, more and more astonished every 
moment. 

“ Ts Karl Marier fan Webber a German?” repeated the other, as if 
really shocked. “ Why, of course he is. What a deal you must know 
about him!” 

“T am he,” said the German. 

“Oh, you’re him, are you?” said the Englishman, correcting (as he 
thought) the foreigner’s bad English. “ Well, then, who do you call 
that ?” 


They had now reached the stage, and from one of the wings Weber 
could see a German gentleman sitting in the front row of the pit laugh- 
ing, applauding, holding his sides ; in fact almost wild with delight. A 
comic actor was on the stage, and he was singing a song which, to the 
real Weber, appeared rather dall, not to say stupid. 

“ Well,” sald the official, “ what do you say now ?” 

Weber gave noanswer. The following reflections were passing through 
his mind :—“ That man in the pit,” he said to himself, “is an impostor, 
but he does me no harm. He is probably a poor man ; and it is evident 
that his chief happiness consists in coming to this theatre, for it appears 
that he never misses a night. I have never thought of coming before, 
and probably I sbull never think of coming here again. Then why should 
I, for the sake of proving to this person by my side that I am Weber, in- 
stead of being Schmidt, Schneider, or any other German, deprive my 
unfortunate compa. .iot of what to him is a source of intense enjoyment ? 
It would not enrich me, and would make him ‘ poor, indeed,’ as Shake- 
speare says :— 

‘ Who steals my name steals nought. “Tis mine, not his 
Nor ore else’s that I know of. 
Bat if | stop this fellow’s free admission, 
take back that which not enriches him, 
And make him deuced poor.’” 

The official heard the illustrious musician murmuring these lines, and 
came to the conclasion that he must be a madman. 

“ Well, what do you say?” he inquired at last. “Are you satis- 
fied ?” 


to the tailor, who speaks of it to his customer, who mentions | d 





* Quite so,” replied Weber. “I only wanted to see the composer of 
Der Freischiitz.” J 

“Then you admit that you’re an impostor ?”’ 

“No; I only admit that I wanted to see the composer of Der Freis- 
chii'z. Good night. Sleep well.” 

“Go along with you,” said the superintendent of the Free List. 
“‘ What strange fellows those Germans are,” he added, addressing his 
friend the check-taker ; and when the other Weber came out, he told him, 
with a siaile, of the “ dodge” that one of his countrymen had resorted to 
in order to gain admission into the theatre. The other Weber (who was 
a eemi-insolvent bootmaker living in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
square) seemed amused, and continued to present himself regalarly 
a night at the Free List office, until at last the good Karl Maria 


On hearing of the great composer’s death, the semi-insolvent boot- 
maker was amazed. He considered himself decidedly ill used, and did 
not even attend the funeral. 


NOVELS OF THE DAY: 
THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 


It used to be considered indicative of mental and bodily laziness to 
lie upon a sofa and read novels; but we know better than that now. 
The requirements of the mach-abused Civil Service Commissioners and 
Council of Military Education are mild in comparison with the amount 
of information which the novelists of modern days presuppose in their 
readers. Lie on the sofa, indeed! It is well if sitting up to your wri- 
ting-deek, with Lempriere and the Enc: i i ica within reach, 
you can fathom the depths of your author. 

To grapple with the novels of the present day requires a competent 
knowledge of the French and German languages, an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the classics, the study of theology and ethics, political and so- 
cial science, and a general smattering of chemistry, medicine, geology, 
botany, and natural history. Legal lore is often needful, and a famili- 
arity with the Morte d’ Arthur, and the management of an aquarium, has 
lately become almost indispensable. But even in these days novels are 
not considered the acme of learning; and when we reflect on all that 
they require of us, we are seized with the same sort of panic which was 
felt by the aggressive stranger when the wife of the giant Fingal pointed 
out her husband to him as“ my little eon you see there.” If the child 
is so formidable, what must the parent be? Unfortunately, while it is 
the work ofa lifetime to know thoroughly any one of the sciences on our 
list, it is, thanks to the present system of book-making, very easy to 
kaow a little about all of them. We hear it remarked as an encouraging 
proof of the spread of education and intelligence, that every one reads 
now a-days; and so they do, but what do they read? If they aim high- 
er than mere amusement, they have recourse to reviews, journals of sci- 
ence, handbooks of art—other people’s cut-and-dried opinions. If you 
ask, “Have you read so and so?” ten to one the answer will be, “ No, 
but I’ve read the review of it,’ as if that were exactly the same thing. 
The most important questions are shirked, half answered, very seldom 
thought out. No one has time to think now, yet hours are wasted ia 
reading compilations which would substitute a knowledge of results for 
ao examination into causes. At present we bave only to do with the 
influence of the knowledge made-easy system upon our novelists. 

It is a mooted question whether men or women write the best novels. 
A man’s novel is generally a more finished construction than a woran’s. 
His education and experience give him a wider range of thought and a 
larger choice of character, and he usually groups his personages and in- 
cidents more artistically, and writes better English than his rivals ; but 
though he may produce very beautiful embodiments of virtue and very 
repulsive pictures of vice, true to every detail, we are apt not to feel the 
same personal acquaintance with his creations that we do with similar 
impersonations of a woman. 

In those stories which aim at depicting characters and incidents of 
every-day life, and which are the result of observation rather than of 
thought, women are pre-eminent. A man’s novel is seldom so perfect in 
its way a8 a woman’s. No man could have written Emma or Cranford ; 
but, like Colonel Bracebridge, these and similar novels owe their superior- 
ity to their “ consistency with their own small ideal ;”’ and it is because 
authoresses have become more ambitious of late years, that one hears 
the often repeated complaint that it is now almost impossible to find a 
woman’s novel worth reading. 

In the days ef our grandmothers an authoress was a being to be re- 
garded with wonder, Ph‘'2>zophers and poets did homage to Miss Bur- 
ney, Miss Porter, and Hannah More. Miss Edgeworth. Miss Austen, and 
Miss Ferrier were the delight of their generation. But we are not so 
easily excited now-a-days. velina rather bores us. Few of us share the 
enthusi of Sal , and say of our ideal “ be is not a man, 
be is a Thaddeus of Warsaw.” Celebs fails to entertain us. Miss Edge- 
worth is reckoned out of date, and, to our shame be it spoken, there are 
those among us who fail to appreciate even Emma or the Inherilance. It 
is painful and astonishing to discover how very few of the present gene- 
ration under twenty-five are aware that such books are extant in our 
language. They have no time for such old world stories when every day 
produces some new fiction, and there are almost as many authors as 
readers. 

A novel (with an occasional exception like Tremaine) used to be sim- 
ply a narrative of certain events which influenced tne fortunes of certain 
characters. The hero and heroine, after a few vicissitades and the usual 
amount of love-making, subsided at the end of the orthodox three vo- 
lames into a married couple with a large fortune. The army was much 
in favour. Colonels and captains, usually in the light cavalry, rode 
roughshod and in full uniform over the hearts of what they would have 
called “ the fair ;” the plot required a good deal of action and was im- 
peded by very little moralizing. “Mais nous avons changé tout cela.” 
Those frivolous warriors have passed away, and curates have reigned in 
their stead—curates with fair hair, thoughtful brows, delicate health, 
and depressed spirits ; love-lorn ascetics, who discussed the most abstruse 
points of theology with the admiring heroine, and married her at length, 
apparently for the sake of securing at least one permanent listener. 
They were not an amusing race; and but ill-provided with argument ; 
but peace be to their memory, for they are ousted now by the Doctor. 
At length we have found the perfect hero. The Doctor combines the 
learning of the church and the courage of the United Services, with an 
amount of universal knowledge peculiar to himself. The captains were 
seldom literary, and the curates confiaed themselves to theology; but 
all science and literature and art, ancient and modern, is familiar to the 
Doctor. Our heroes bave passed through two phases—muscle without 
brains in the soldier, brains without muscle in the curate; and it is 
surely a hopeful sign of the present day that a hero is required to com- 
bine both muscle and brains. ‘ 

In the days of the soldier, education was far less general, and the dis- 
tinction of classes far greater, than it now is. The novels of which he 
was the hero were written for and read chiefly by the higher classes ; 
they were published in a form which would have rendered them inacces- 
sible to the poorer classes, even had the state of education enabled such 
to appreciate them. In those days the poor had books written for them 
as if they were children, and in the novels of that period their very ex- 
istence is ignored, except when the heroine’s charms are enhanced by a 
passing allusion to her charities. But by degrees, as peace was more 
firmly established, the lower classes, relieved from the recruiting ser- 
geant and the press-gang, and increasing daily in political and social 
importance, began to awake to the fact that they were not children, and 
to impress it with more force than courtesy upon their superiors. At 
first this was resented, but the demand for increased educational advan- 
tages was too urgent and too just to be resisted, and then the tide set 
the other way. Schools were established all over the country, and 
“ education for the masses” became the popularcry. But State educa- 
tion in a country where each man is free to choose his own religion must 
of necessity be secular education merely, and the Church became 
alarmed. Then the reign of the curates began. A set of young men, 
earnest, devout, self-sacrificing but inexperienced, began to preach a 
crusade against all instruction for the people which was not directly re- 
ligious, and appeared to desire that England in the nineteenth century 
should return to the condition of Germany in the Middle Ages. They 
discovered that all things had been going wrong since the Reformation, 
and set to work to put them to rights again. Their theory failed, but 
we are deeply indebted to their practice—they aroused a spirit of in- 
quiry and encouraged a sentiment of reverence that had nearly died out 
from among us. “The Church,” which had been a mere abstraction, be- 
came a living reality to thousands; aud the good which they and their 
successors did and are doing will live when the tempests they raised 
over obsolete rituals and fancitul Church decorations are forgotten. 
They impeded the motion of their engine by the flags and evergreens 
with which they decorated it at starting, but every day it works with 
less noise and with more freedom. 

for some years scarcely @ novel was written without a clerical hero 
with High Charch tendencies, and this was especially the case with no- 
vels written by women. The type was effeminate, but in times of peace 








manly prowess is chiefly exhibited in field sports; and much as women 
may and do admire it, a tired fox-hunter who slumbers in the drawing. 
room after dioner is not the most attractive form thereof in their eyes, 
Women heartily and honestly appreciate everything pure and noble in 
thought, word, or deed; they take a great deal upon trust; they are 
enthusiastic and not logical; they like intellect, they like sentiment, 
they like to dabble in subjects which are beyond their powers ; they like 
show and mystery, and they like (though they are slow to admit it) 
to be ruled,—consequently they were ready followers of a system which 
gratified all their tastes and was adapted to most of their peculiarities, 

But a new form of hero-worship was at hand. In the midst of prophe- 
cies of eternal peace we found ourselves involved in actual war, and in 
war under an aspect hitherto unknown to us. We no longer heard from 
time to time of some great victory and its aggregate of killed and 
wounded (sad enough that was to those who mourned their nearest and 
dearest amid the tumult of a nation’s rejoicing), but we knew every de- 
tail of the daily life of our army. War was set before us, not as a battle- 
piece, but as a photograph. We had never doubted the courage of our 
soldiers, bat we had been too apt to regard them as mere fighting-ma- 
chines ; and the matchless fortitude, patience, and unselfishness with 
which they bore dreary months of privation and disease, compared with 
which death in the field had been a lot to be envied, excited an enthusi- 
astic admiration not unmiogled with surprise. Day by day was the 
noble action of Sir Philip Sydney emulated by hundreds of nameless 
men, simply as a matter of course, with no thought of fame, no hope of 
reward: unrecorded save by One who said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
Years of peace had not enervated our soldiers, while the gradual spread 
of education and intelligence had told favourably on them as men. But 
the sympathy excited for the army soon took a wider range, and embracd 
the class from which it sprung. Statesmen and clergymen had been for 
years anxiously endeavouring to improve the condition of those whom 
“we call on Sundays our brethren, and on week-days the masses,” but 
they had always made the same mistake—they felt for, not with those 
whom they would benefit ; they had tried to mould where they should 
have developed. Now, for the first time in our days, high and low, rich 
and poor, had one sorrow and one sympathy in common, and all were the 
better for it. 

It began to be apparent that physical as well as mental education was 
needed. The cholera and the war had opened our eyes to an amount of 
preventible misery endured by our poorer classes, which alarmed even 
those who were best informed on the subject ; and how to lessen this 
needless suffering became the problem of the day, “ sanitary reform” its 
watchword. 

As usual, the subject was taken up by the novelists, and a hero was 
wanted as its exponent. Such a one was discovered in the now exten- 
sively popular Doctor. A doctor is necessarily more “ many-sided” than 
other men. He must have education to begin with, his opportunities for 
the stady of the human heart are greater than are afforded in any other 
profession, and the habit of minute observation required by his calling 
should enable him to profit peculiarly by such opportunities. He muat 
habitually exercise prompt decision and judicious reserve, and be gifted 
with-both moral and personal courage; and it is to the credit of our 
times that we should require all this in our hero. 

The great questions of our day are such as may be not unfairly dealt 
with in works of fiction. A novel has always aimed at depicting every- 
day scenes, and social science affects our external life too closely to be 
separable from any attempt to portray us “in our habit as we live.” 
Already a more healthy tone is perceptible in our lighter literature. It 
is easier for the poor novel reader to cope with tangible questions of 
daily experience, even when mixed up with dabs of every possible science, 
than it was to follow the windings of controversy, or to sympathize with 
the morbid self-torturers and endless diary writers of the lately popular 
fakeer school. 

We do not wish to interfere in matters of taste; but if a heroine 
chooses to refuse the lover who is devoted to her, and to whom she is de- 
voted, merely because he lives in a distant country, and feels herself 
calied upon to sacrifice him to a rheumatic aunt, who is carefully kept 
in ignorance of the attachment, she should not be held up as a model of 
self-devotion and heroism because she goes through three volumes of 
tears and repressed feelings before she discovers that had she accepted 
the hero at once, and laid his proposals before her aunt, that estimable 
lady would have seen no kind of objection to her marrying him. Again, 
why should a hero write page after page of interjectional diary expres- 
sive of mystification and despair, when one line by the penny post would 
have brought matters to.a satisfactory conclusion? Who is the better 
for the noble self-sacrifice of another heroine who gives up her lover (as 
if he were a toy) to arival whom he does not care for, and who, conse- 
quently, would have very soon left off caring for him? When that dis- 
cousolate young man embarks for India, and dies nobly at Lucknow, 
totally declining the offered rival, it does not occur to the heroine that 
both he and she would have fulfilled their destinies more rationally by 
marrying each other ia the parish church. She thinks herself the victim 
of everything, except want of common sense. 

But we are in more danger just now from the self-sufficient than from 
the self-sacrificing mania, the apostles of which were usually feminine. 

We have “giants in the earth in these days.” Personal strength, 
breadth of shoulder, and length of limb, are becoming the criterion of 
merit. The type began with muscular Christians, but the Christianity 
seems dying out, and the heroes of some of our more recent fictions are 
not only remarkably muscular but extremely pagan. St. Christopher is 
giviog place to Hercules, and to a Hercules who cannot dispense with 
his club, even at the feet of Omphaie. 

A man is not necessarily heroic because his height is greater, his 
shoulders broader, and his passions stronger than those of his fellows: 
these may be the qualifications of a savage. Passion must be subdued 
and strength tested by endurance before au approach can be made to true 
| We all admit this in fact—it is as well not to ignore it in 

ction. 

There is an old-fashioned quality which lent a peculiar charm to some 
of our older novelists, but which seems almost extinct in the novels of 
our day. Our present authors have descriptive power, insight iato cha- 
racter, wit, and satire, but they lack the kindly, genial humour of by- 
gone days. Dickens has allowed mannerism to usurp the place of that 
quality which immortalized Sam Weller ; Thackeray’s humour is keen 
and ironical ; but the dry humour of Sir Walter Scott, and the graceful, 
playful fun of Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, or Theodore Hook, have almost 
disappeared. 

There are times when the mind as well as the body requires not only 
rest, but relaxation. After a long day of sedentary toil, a game of 
cricket or a canter across country is more advisable than a lounge on 
the sofa; but it is difficult now-a-day to say where similar mental re- 
creation is to be found. There is no medium between the thrilling and 
the mawkish ; like the customers of the aggrieved “ vittlers,”” we may 
have brandy or milk and water, but we are declared from beer. The 
frightful revelations of Yeast, the dramatic horrors of Jane Eyre, the 
feverish paganism of Gug Livingstone are certainly exciting, but they are 
not refreshing; and the numerous novels which must occur to our readers 
as possessing neither of these qualities, render more specific notice of 
them needless. It may be eaid we are hard to please, and we may be 
called upon for some more defiuite idea of what we want. We are al- 
most afraid to say, it is so very old-fashioned, but in our younger days 
there were novels called “ The Waverleys,” which were not considered 
totally devoid of interest. Wehave already ventured to name Emma and 
the Inheritance, but there were other works by the same hands which also 
were reckoned amusing. Dare we in these practical and steam-engine 
times, confess to having been excited by the improbable romances of 
Cooper the American, and diverted by the Adventures of Gilbert Gurney ? 
Must we sink yet lower, and admit that these and similar stories amuse 
us now? There was no lack of the terrible or of the pathetic in those 
days; had we not Eugene Aram, and other works from the same fertile 
brain; and will it be considered a proof of our inveterate clinging to the 
post if we prefer those earlier and shorter prodactions to the later ency- 
clopsdias by the same author? Had we not that most touching of tales 
The Collegians ? Were we insensible te the Bride of Lammermoor ? 

But when our pity and terror had been gratified, it was not displeasing 
to find something to excite our mirth. Pickwick and his immediate suc- 
cessor belong more to those days than to these, but as we said before, 
an improvement has begun, and we are indebted for it to the latest no- 
velists of the day. ‘There is no lack of power, thought, or pathos in the 
works of Mr. Henry Kingsley, or of the author of Adam Bede; but these 
qualities are relieved by the most genuine and unmistakeable humour. 

There are bright flashes of the same quality in the works of Mr. 
Charles Kingsley, but his stories belong too decidedly to the class of 
novels written in order to illustrate particular theories, to meet the want 
which we complain of. That the quietest scenes and the most common- 
place characters can be so described as to be both pathetic and amusing, 
without the introduction of any overstrained or improbable incident, has 
been repeatedly proved, but seldom more effectually than in two tiny 
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and deed —e of Longfellow, which sre as full of tears and smiles as 
ap ay. 

But the tendency of the present age towards investigation, the deter- 
mination at all hazards to call a spade a spade, to ventilate every question 
thoroughly, interferes with another quality more important than humour. 
We are losing, if not modesty, at least refinement ; not so much refine- 
ment of expression, though that is often wanting, but refinement of 

ht and mind. The faults of the French school are creeping into 
_ our literatare, and threaten to flourish there. The morbid analysation 
of sentiments which we have already reprobated, bids fair to be suc- 
ceeded by an equally. morbid: analysation of mere sensation. This is a 
bad sign, because novels though they do not (as is sometimes supposed) 
create the tone of the period in which they are written, generally reflect it 
pretty fairly, and put into black and white the thoughts that are vaguely 
traversing the public mind. It bas been objected to some of our older 
novels that, though their morality was unexceptionable, they might have 
been written by unbelievers: but they were good as far as they went, 
and safer reading on the whole than the style of some authors of our 
day, who dwell with equal fervour upon questions of faith in one page, 
and the charms of a pretty foot in the next, 

The growing independence of the young people of the present day, 
and the very slight supervision exercised by parents or guardians over 
what they read during their hours of amusement, render such books as 
we allude to even more dangerous than they would have been twenty 
years ago. Now that no boy or girl undertakes an hour’s journey by 
railroad without investing a preliminary shilling at the book-stall, it 
becomes an important part of education to foster a taste for good novels 
in preference to bad. But this is not considered within the province of 
instructors; the utmost they do is to raise an irrational objection to 
novel reading in the abstract ; thus adding to its real and fancied dan- 
gers by making it a forbidden pleasure. 

Memory is almost the only faculty cultivated in our school-rooms, 
and that is unfairly tilled, while fancy, imagination, and their kindred 

ualities are allowed to lie fallow and become overgrown with weeds. 

et imagination is memory’s best help. Hector and Achilles are more 
familiar to the minds of our schoolboys than the Edwards and Henrys of 
our own history, because the former are associated in their micds with 
a story, the latter simply with dates. Katharine of Arragon and Anne 
Boleyn, as immortalised by Shakspeare, are more living realities to us 
than any of the other four wives of our bluff sovereign. Sir Walter 
Scott’s Queen Mary comes before us more vividly than Dr. Robertson’s. 
It is absurd to say that young people should not read fiction; they will 
read it, and they might profit by it if their taste were properly directed 
and cultivated. We are told by good authority that “ the tariff of British 
virtue is wonderfully organised. Gnats are shut out of its ports, or not 
admitted without scrutiny and repugnance, whilst herds of camels are 
let in.” Mothers who would not allow their daughters to open Adam 
Bede, complacently permit them the unlimited study of the newspapers, 
and mercilessly discuss in their presence the characters of their acquain- 
tance, By all means keep the knowledge of sin from young miuds as 
long as possible, but do so consistently ; depend upon it the terrible 
story of poor Hetty is less likely to injure them than halt the conversa- 
tion they hear and join in every day, 

A week of London life as at presert constituted is enough to wear off 
the freshness of any girl’s mind. And it speaks well for the physique of 
our women that either chaperon or débutante is alive at the end of the 
season. The former may sometimes devolve her duties on a substitute, 
but the latter must undergo it all in person. It is a life of the most se- 
vere bodily exertion during the three hottest months of the year, relieved 
only by the most complete intellectual stagnation. The results of such 
system upon both mental and bodily health are painfal to contemplate. 
Mr. Carlyle tells us that we see only what we are taught tosee ; and thus 
our London young lady fails to perceive in her faded bouquet, as she 
flings it aside after a ball, but too apt an emblem of herself. Maidens 
and flowers were associated with each other even before those remote 
ages when Proserpine, “herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis was 
gathered.” But repose is a floral characteristic, and we cannot call to 
mind any flower which would aptly typify that phenomena of our day, 
a “fast girl.” She is much more like a dragon-fly. To be “ fast,” isa 
modern privilege. It aims at combining the less intellectual pursuits of 
man with the less desirable attributes of woman. A fast girl can ride 
across country, smoke, shoot, play billiards, bet, and talk about dogs and 
horses in a truly edifying manner. She uses slang terms freely, and is 
defiant in manner. She wears shorter and more vivid petticoats, smaller 
hats, brighter feathers, boots with higher heels and more plentifully 
decorated with little brass rings, than those of her slower cotemporaries, 
and piques herself on “ reading anything.” Surely the possession of all 
these advantages, combined with many feminine qualities and generally 
with good nature, ought to compensate to us for any want of delicacy, 
refinement, gentleness, humility, or similar trifles. 

The highest praise which a man in these days bestows on his partner 
at a ball, is that she is “ capital fun and a stunner to go,” and he valses 
with her very perseveringly in consequence ; but somehow his attentions 
too often end there, and he is apt to marry a less funny individual. In- 
deed, cases have occurred where a man’s former partners have been very 
much puzzled to ascertain “what he could see in that stupid little 
woman he has married.” Perhaps (were their reasoning powers 
stronger) it might occur to the questionera that he had married her be- 
cause she was a woman, and not a bad imitation of his younger brothers. 
But an eminent logician bas defined woman as an “upreasoning animal 
who pokes the fire at the top.” So the inference remains undrawn. 

An instinctive feeling appears to warn our novelists that it would be 
vain to attempt to excite a hearty sympathy for the fast girl. Gover- 
nesses, Crimean nurses, artists, needlewomen, have all been heroines in 
their day, and every shade of cleverness and silliness has had portrayers, 
but except in one or two cases, no one has exalted the fast girl into a 
heroine ; and even when she has been depicted in fiction, the author has 
been obliged to rely for any interest he may excite not on her rapid but 
on her slow qualities.—To be concluded next welt. 

—_—_—— 
THE REVOLUTIONARY CAUSE IN ITALY. 

The tide of revolution has hitherto swept over Italy in a clear and un- 
interrupted course. It has risen bank-high in Piedmont, and overflowed 
the rest of the Peninsula. In the course of a little more than a year we 
have seen Lombardy, Parma, Mcdena, Tuscany, and the Legations united 
to the kingdom of Piedmont ; and now, begianing from the extreme 
South, Garibaldi is master of Sicily, and has probably executed by this 
time a descent upon the kingdom of Naples. Hitherto the success of the 
movement has met with no check. Everything has gone down before it, 
nor do we s2e any reason to suppose that it has by any means reached 
its ultimate limits. There is every reason to suppose that the conquest 
of Naples will be at least as easy as the conquest of Sicily ; nay, if we 
take into consideration the prestige of a splendid and almost unexampled 
success, probably a great deal easier, There ig good reason to expect 
disaffection in the Neapolitan fleet and army, and an unwillingness to 
fight for a sovereign whose hands are yet stained with innocent blood 
cruelly and wantonly shed in the bombardment of Palermo, and who 
only gave in his adhesion to a constitution when the choice lay between 
the constitution and immediate ruin, It may seem ungracious and unne- 
cessary, in the midst of so many brilliant successes, to give utterance to 
& single word of warning or a eingle presage of coming evil. The tide 
of success is at its height ; why should not a people so long oppressed 
and trodden down, so long denied the veriest modicum of freedom, enjoy 
the glorious opportunity of the moment, and press upon the favour of 
the capricious divinity who seems, in her attachment to the revolutionary 
cause in Italy, to have forgotten the tradition of her usual fickleness? 
We must, however, confess that we cannot regard the existing state of 
things in Italy without alarm. Even were the designs of Garibaldi 
limited to the conquest and annexation of the kingdom of Naples, with a 
view of transferring Naples and Sicily to the crown of Sardinia, we could 
not regard such an occurrence without some degree of apprehension. 
The best that we can wish for Italy is that she should enjoy the blessings 
of a free Government and of Tepresentative institutions, something like 
those to which we so justly trace the unexampled and unbroken length of 
Our own prosperity. But what Prospect would there be of governing 
Italy by a single united parliament, representing so many different feel- 
ings, interests, and principles, with so many factions ready-made to hand, 
and so many new subjects of jealousy and discord? The only chance of 
Zoverning united Italy would probably be by a despotism, and thus in- 
ternal freedom would really be sacrificed to external expansion. 

There is, however, come danger that Garibaldi will not be suffered to 
accomplish the liberation of Southern Italy without opposition. It is 
confidently asserted that the action of Austria towards Sardinia beeomes 
more and more hostile, just in proportion as the success of Garibaldi be- 
comes more clear and decided. Whether rightly or wrongly, Austrian 
statesmen seem to believe that Garibaldi will never desist trom his on- 
Ward course so long as any portion of Italian soil remains ia the handsof 
a stranger. Nuy, more, it is confidently said that his intention is to at- 
tack Austria in the only province left her, and, by asecond Solferino, to 


wrench Venetia from her hands. The question we ask then is, will such 
& success on the part of Garibaldi secure the object he has in view; or 
will it not, on the other hand, give rise to a second war, more disastrous 
even than the preceding? Hitherto Italy has won her principal victories 
with the blood of strangers. Now, if we believe Austria, she is about to 
Wage the conflict exclusively with her own. There ought to be no self- 
deception in the matter. Nothing but the absolute impossibility of rais- 
ing @ florin or moving a man can induce Austria to submit to the loss of 
Venetia. That she is capable of sudden and violent resolutions, Austria 
showed distinctly last year by her ill-advised advance across the Ti- 
cino. Heavy as the blow she has received may be, she is not sufficiently 
humbled to observe, without resistance, the present course of events in 
Italy. We are hardly permitted to doubt that the onward course of the 
fortunes of Garibaldi will bring him, and probably the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment, into direct collision with Austria, and, if so, she will probably 
seek to regain by the sword, in 1860, that which she lost by the sword 
in 1859. 

The Italians in general are sanguine as to the result of such a conflict. 
Did the justice of a cause, did the superiority of numbers, did a spirit of 
Vengeance, only too justly excited, guarantee success, we should have no- 
thing to fear in the prospects of united Italy ; but, unhappily, the cam- 
paign, if one should ensue, will he decided, not by individual bravery, 
not by revolutionary enthusiasm, but by the disciplined valour of well- 
trained troops, by superiority in the arms and the matériel of war, in all 
which Austria has an enormous advantage. The Italian levies are nu- 
merous, but they have not in general looked upon the face of war, and 
are, it is to be feared, by no means a.match for the Northern invaders. If 
the battle be left to the Austrians and Italians, we cannot doubt of 
its result. But will the battle be left to the Austrians and Italians? Will 
France stand patiently by and see the results of her great victories of 
last year thus snatched from her by the very Power whom she has s0 ef- 
fectually humbled? The thing is hardly conceivable. The occupation of 
Northern Italy by Piedmont is the real trophy ofso many bloody battles, 
and France can scarcely allow it to be thrown down with impunity. But 
where will her intervention begin, and where will it stop? Will she an- 
nounce to Austria her determination not to permit any intervention be- 
tween the King of Naples and his revolted subjects? 

Will she communicate to Piedmont her commands that she and her 
supposed champion, Garibaldi, desist from any plans beyond the con- 
quest of Naples? The King of Piedmont, it is well known, annexed 
Tuscany and the Legatious contrary to the will of his great ally. Will 
that ally be ready once more to shed the blood of his subjects in order to 
protect Piedmont from the consequences of her own ambition? Will 
France suffer the territory of St. Peter, which may be snatched from the 
Pope by Piedmont, or the tottering throne of Naples to be restored and 
upheld by Austria? Every one must answer these questions according 
to the extent of his knowledge and the degree of his penetration. We 
have thrown them out to show how little, even in the present apparently 
prosperous state of her affairs, Italy is really mistress of her own destiny, 
and how much that destiny depends on two absolute monarchs, one of 
whom has proved hitherto but a hollow friend, the other a persevering 
and remorseless enemy. 

We are well aware how vain it is in the very moment of success to 
preach moderation to a nation elated by unlooked-for good fortune, 
justly proud of its new position, and naturally inclined to over estimate 
its own resources, and to undervalue the power that still remains in the 
hands of a beaten enemy. In this instance, as in so many others in life, 
the half is more than the whole, and Italy would be far more able to re. 
tain the acquisitions she has made if she would stop short in mid career, 
than she will be if she follow out to the utmost the scheme upon which 
violent and revolutionary counsels are pushing her. It seems clear that 
the period of temporising is rapidly passingaway. Piedmont must elect 
either to jdentify herselt with Garibaldi, and share his success or failure 
as it may turn out, or she must relinquish the plan of openly assisting 
that which she professes to disapprove, and give the most unequivocal 
proofs of her willingness to remain content with the advantages she has 
obtained. France, also, must finally make up her mind to what extent 
she means to support the Pope, to resist Austria, and to maintain Pied- 
mont; and Austria must immediately decide at what point she will come 
into collision with the rising revolution, what attitude she will ‘adopt to- 
wards Piedmont, and what position she will take up with regard to 
France, Affairs are far too complicated, passions far too much inflamed, 
and interests too deep!y compromised to allow things to remain as they 
are ; and there is but too much reason to fear that the knot which has 
been tied by one series of bloody battles, may have to be disentangled 
by another.—Times, Aug. 16. 

Te 
THE ETON AND WESTMINSTER BOAT RACE. 

After an interval of thirteen years, the Eton and Westminster boat- 
race has been revived. We venture to hope that the enthusiasm excited 
by the contest of last week, and the hearty applause which cheered the 
efforts both of the winning and the losing boat, will ensure the annual 
repetition of this most interesting match. At any rate let these two 
great schools race every year until the Thames is purified, and we shall 
have no fear for what they will do afterwards. If the popularity of equa- 
tic sports can only be kept at its present point until the grand drainage 
scheme shall be carried out, we foresee for them a glorious future upon 
the bosom of what will then be again the silver Thames, When 
that happy time arrives, if it ever does, and the river becomes au 
ornament instead of a nuisance to the metropolis, the rowers who are now 
driven to Putney and Kingston will be able to take their pleasure as of 
old between Westminster and Chelsea. We do not desire to cee matches 
rowed in the crowded waters below Putney; but we think there would 
be far more practice among Londoners if it could be obtained nearer 
home, and the training in skill and coolness acquired among the barges 
and steamboats which swarm near Loudon is a most valuable part of 
aquatic education. With a good look-out, and quick and steady con- 
duct, there ig little real, although there may be mach ‘apparent, risk in 
threading this intricate navigation. We have always looked upon West- 
minster School as the chosen home of accomplished rowing, because of 
the ceaseless demand upon her oarsmen, not merely for good form and 
power, but for watchfulness, promptitude, and unfaltering nerve in diffi- 
culties. We have long been used to think that those much-abused struc- 
tures, Chelsea and Patuey Bridges, have their merits, and that all their 
ugliness and awkwardness might be pardoned for the valuable lessons 
which they inculcate in the management of a boat’s rudder. Of course, 
rowing may be learned as well at Eton as at Westminster, or, as appear- 
ed last week, even better. But there is only one school in England whose 
boat’s crew may, if it like, fully profit by the experiences which are to be 
gained between Westminster and Putney, and therefore if the river 
should be purified—and provided that the school is not removed from 
London—we cannot but regard Westminster as the chief nursery of some 
of the most valuable of manly qualities. It is positively delightful to 
watch one of their boats going up on the broad strong stream among 
barges, steam-boats, and the stone and timber work of bridges built and 
building, and to see the little fellow who holds the rudder-lines perfectly 
cool and comfortable at his work, where older hands might feel a trifle 
nervous. The lesson how “out of the nettle danger to pluck the flower 
safety,” is nowhere better taught, and there is none more valuable in 
the life which Englishmen desire their sons to lead. 

Such being the advantages of Westminster, we cannot but feel some 
disappointment at the result of the laterace. We had hoped to witness 
a close contest, but a very slight comparison of the two boats showed 
that there could be no such prospect. The Eton boat got into action in 
a style which looked like winning, but the Westminsters were evidently 
deficient both in strength and science. Their friends said after their de- 
feat that ‘hey were too young, and certainly they appeared more boyish 
than their opponents. In weight, which is a better guide than looks, the 
Etonians had an advantage of near five stone ; and, although among men 
weight is not by avy means an unfailing test of strength, it is pretty 
nearly accurate when applied to boys. We observed, too, that this dis- 
parity in weight fell chiefly upon two out of the eight champions of West- 
miuster ; so that these two may, when compared with their antagonists, 
be called not only boys, but little boys. Itseemed scarcely possible that 
such a crew could win unless the Etonians were very unskilful, instead 
of being, as they were, very accomplished oarsmen. The Westminsters 
rowed in a most gallant style, and their efforts will be long remembered 
with admiration by all who witnessed them. Such a crew cannot fail, as 
they grow older and stronger, to make oarsmen of which any boat-club 
may be proud. There was not the least ground for discouragement in 
their defeat ; for, if the course of events has made Eton & very large, 
aud Westminster a small school, it would be strange if a picked party cf 
the former did not, in general, surpass the latter in any exercise which 
is equally popular at both schools, E 

In one respect, this year’s race was an improvement upon the series 
which terminated in 1847. We refer to the reduction of the length of 
the course to about half of what it used to be. The distance of four and 
a half miles, from Putney to Mortlake, is perfectly adapted to test to the 





utmost the powers of the full-grown crews whom the Universities send to 








maintain their honour in the greatest of aquatic contests. Some persons, 
indeed, contend that this course is unnecessarily long, even for the best 
and strongest crews ; but, for our own Part, we should be sorry to see 
it shortened, although it may be true that, in the majority of these races, 
the result can be predicted with tolerable confidence after the first two 
miles. It is remarkable how, in this respect, racing differs on the river 
and on the turf. He would be abold man in general who should venture 
to name the winner, even out of two horses, before the course has been 
halfrun. Almost always the great struggle occurs in the last half mile ; 
and the rule often laid down in boat-races, to take the lead and keep it, 
finds very little favour among the most successful of modern jockeys. In 
a long race, any horse which takes a decided lead at starting is usually 
looked upon as having given away his chance, whereas a boat’s crew 
which has once got well in front seldom loses, 
But, although we think this observation holds good generally, there 
have been within a few years some splendid examples to the contrary, 
and they make, when they occur, by far the finest races. We should be 
sorry if the prospect of such fiuishes as are sometimes seen in the Uni- 
versity races were to be diminished by the adoption of a short course, 
Bat for the races between Eton and Westminster, we are convinced that 
the distance from Putney to Chiswick is quite enough. Even over the 
shortened coarse, the danger to growing youths of excessive training and 
efforts too violent for immature powers should never be left out of view 
by those seniors whose influence has been used to revive these interesting 
Contests. Arguments analogous to those urged against two-year-old 
racing upon the turf may be employed agaiast all boat-racing among 
boys ; and, within proper limits, there is no doubt that these arguments 
are justly applicable. But upon this matter experience is the only safe 
guide. We have the high authority of Admiral Rous for the assertion 
that thirty per cent. of the race-horses now bred are damaged by their 
premature exertions. Yet, if sach meu as Admiral Rous managed them, 
even two-year-old races might prevail to some extent without iojary. It 
is the short-sighted cupidity of the majority of horse-owners which is un- 
dermining the finest qualities of the Eaglish racers. But we may confi- 
dently trust that the efforts of high-bred Enoglish youths will always be 
moderated by kind and wice advisers, who will not risk the soundness of 
the man in order to produce Precocity in the boy. Of contests thus 
regulated, the public will always be delighted witnesses, They will ap- 
plaud the skill and strength by which Eton won this race, and they will 
also welcome with even more enthusiasm such a crew as the gallant little 
Westminsters contending against overwhelming odds.—-London paper. 


— fa 
THE DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA.—PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. 


Further papers relating to the disturbances in Syria have been issued. 
They include letters from the British consuls at Beyrout, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Jaffa, &c., aud despatches from Sir H. Bulwer 
to Lord J. Russell.” There is also a letter of six pages addressed by Mr, 
Cyril Graham, of Beyrout, to Lord Dafferin, giving a connected narrative 
of the massacres, *‘ Your lordship,” observes Lord Dafferin, writing from 
Paris to our Foreign Minister, may rely with implicit confidence on the 
accuracy of all Mr. Graham’s statements of fact, as his knowledge of 
Arabic, and his personal acquaintance both with the Druse and Maronite 
populations, combined with the opportunities he has had of visiting the 
places where these tragedies have occurred, will have given him peculiar 
facilities for arriving at the truth. Your lordship wil! perceive that Mr. 
Graham speaks with great severity of the conduct of the Turkish au- 
thorities in Syria. It will be the duty of the commission to ascertain how 
far the impression which appears to prevail at Beyrout, in regard to the 
complicity of the Turkish officers and troops, can be substantiated by 
evidence ; but due allowance will be made for the strength of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s expresgions, when it is remembered of what horrors he has been an 
eyewitness,” 

The accounts in this narrative, as well as those in the letters of the 
consuls, all tell the same tale of treachery, pillage, and murder. “In 
the whole war,” writes Mr. Graham, “there has been, perhaps, but one 
bright exception to the barbarity which has pervaded these wholesale 
murders, The sister of the great Druse Chief, before the massacre began, 
advised the Christians not to go to the serai. She most probably knew 
what awaited them and offered to shelter any one who came into her 
house. Unfortunately the greater number mistrusted her, but 400 crea- 
tures crowded into her house, and when the murderers, panting for more 
blood, demanded of her to give up the dogs of Christians, she said, ‘ Eater 
if you dare and take them!’ Even in such a moment the Druses would 
not have dared to violate the sanctity of the harem of one of their great 
princes, and with muttered curses retired. The poor creatures she care- 
fally escorted herself to Mobktarah, whence they were despatched to Si- 
don, and brought off by our men-of-war and landed at Beyrout.” 





Consul Brant’s letters from Damascus, and indeed all ‘the despatches, 
implore pecuniary assistance. ‘I entreat,” writes Mr. Brant on the 16th 
ult., “ that pecuniary assistance be furnished me ; Ihave no means of my 
own, and the calls on me are so heavy that I cannot long respond to them. 
I have altogether under my roof nearly 200 people who depend on me 
for food, aud I cannot foresee when they can quit this asylum, or whither 
they can go. All are houseless, penniless, and with only the clothes on 
their backs ; I dread a sickness following ; I have but a small stock of 
medicine, and no doctor to assist. I will not fail in my duty be it as 
severe as it may, but I cannot do what is beyond my physical powers and 
my pecuniary means,” 

Of the treaty of peace between the Christians and Drases, our consul 
at Beyrout observes, “It is scarcely necessary to say that the terms of 
this peace have been forced upon the Christians, who it is impossible 
should willingly seal their own ruin. Indeed the signatures on the side 
of the Christians are confined to the Kaimakin and petty functionaries,’’ 
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Kutpevial Pavlianrent, 


House of Lords, August 14, 
SYRIA. 

Lord Srratrorp pe Repcutrre said he wished to ask his noble friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs thether any order had been 
given to direct one of the armed vessele belonging to her Moajesty’s equa- 
dron in the Mediterranean to proceed to Smyrna and the other large 
towns in the Archipelago for the protection of British subjects during the 
present disturbed state of Syria, and the dangers apprehended from out- 
breaks in other parts of the country. He had received only yesterday a 
letter from Smyrna, which, although it was a private letter, went so much 
to point, and was eo much a justification of the question he was about to 
put, that he would take leave to read a few extracts. His correspond ent, 
residing at Smyrna, wrote in these terms :—‘‘ The alarm here is still 
very great, and I shall be glad to see a vessel of war here. I have no 
fear of the Mahometan residents in Smyrna taking the initiative in any 
move against the Christians, because they are in a minority. What I 
have to fear is the result of any dispute between the Turks and the 
Greeks in such a case. Another alarm arises from the fact that the popula- 
tion, numbering 110,000, consists of avariety of races of a very irregular 
character. Throughout the Mahometan population—and naturally— 
there is much discontent against the Turkish government. Should any 
further disturbance take place, it is impossible to say whether the spirit 
of fanaticism and jealousy will not lead them against the Christians, 
The consequence of the alarms is a very great check to trade. I hope 
the storm will soon blow over, but still I cannot help repeating that I 
should be glad to see a ship of war in the harbour, both as a protection 
to the 5,000 British residents, and 2s a check to the evil- disposed. 
When the outbreak first took place a vessel of war should have been 
sent to each of the different ports of the country ; but at all events one 
ought to have been sent here, where there are so many British interests 
at stake.” 

But it was not only at Smyrna that alarm was felt, He (Lord 
Stratford) had received a letter, under date of the Ist of August, from 
Constantinople, expressed in these terms :—‘ The stron g impression here 
that Europe will never unite together against the mal-administration of 
the Turkish government encourages the continuance of these distur- 
bances ; but if the Turkish ministry were to see England and France 
agree together upon this point, we should soen find a reaction arise. A 
better and more favourable opportunity cannot arise on which to save 
this country, which is sure otherwise to perish. Any attempt again to 
patch up things in the usual diplomatic way will end in no practical re- 
sult, and will only postpone the evil moment. The public mind has been 
very much excited by passing events ; there is still apprehension of some 
outbreak ; poverty and discontent still prevail among every class in the 
community, and it is impossible to foretell what may be the result, un- 
less some permanent and speedy change be effected.” He (Lord Strat- 
ford) thought the language of these letters, proceeding from men of high 
respectability and great local experience, justified him ia attaching great 
importance to the answer he might receive from the Treasury bench. A 
severe responsibility fell upon her Majesty’s ministers if this Opportunity 
were not taken to press upon the Turkish goverament that system of 
reform which they had themselves adopted proclaimed, and to which 
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adopted, and became the estab- 
uite impossible for the Turkish 
merely in the eyes of Turkey, but 
hoped when the measures were now 
taken for the restoration of tranquillity in Syria had their effect, 
they would extend to the prevention of these occurrences. He trusted 
that these measures would interpose some barrier between these contend- 
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opinion that it would be very desirable 
the cententing ise should no longer be allowed to occupy the 
of a mixed population, ee gr proxi- 
mity, quarrels and feuds were encouraged, and the Turkish officials had 
an of either iaterfering or of not interfering —either course 
ly . It was satisfactory to observe, from the latest 
hat measures apparently of au efficient character had been 
at Damascus ; but if care were not taken these measures would 
the suppression of the temporary disturbances. From a letter 
tratford) had read it appeared that Khorschid Pacha 
ved at Constantinople, not under arrest, or in any dis- 
of his government, but with all the honoars of his posi- 
ion, g his time apparently without the slightest anxiety as to 
any consequences arising out of his recent conduct. This reception of 
Khorscbid Pacha he (Lord Stratford) could not help regarding as a mir- 
ror of the ministerial mind of the day. The circumstances seemed to 
make it more important for us not only to take such measures as would 
put down these urbances for the moment, but prevent their recur- 
rence in future. This was not an occasion for going into the whole sub- 
ject ; but the circumstances of the case were so important, that he felt it 
to be his duty to address these few words to their lordships. He should 
venture to repeat the question on a future occasion, after he had received 
the answer of her Majesty’s government. 

Lord Wovenovse said that no special orders had been given to station 
vessels of war at Smyrna, but Admiral Martin, who had a large force at 
his disposal, bad been directed to give assistance at any point where it 
was required. He quite agreed that Smyrna, where there was so large a 
Christian population, ought to be protected. With regard to the re:orm 
of the Turkish administration, the European powers were all in favour 
of the passing of such reforms ; and when tranquillity was restored, that 
would be the time to attempt to place the affairs of Turkey on a per- 
manent basis. 

In answer to Lord Srratrorp pe Repcuirre, 

Lord Wopruouss said that a commission, composed of representatives 
of England, France, and Russia, bad inquired into the finances of the 
kingdom of Greece with reference to the payment of the loan guaranteed 
by those three Powers. The report of the commission had been laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, and he would produce it for the information 
of their lordships. 
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Editorial Loungings. 

The reader, who honours these poor pennings with his notice, might 
almost ask whether the writer be in fact the Wandering Jew, or whether 
he is pursued by the Demon of Unrest—so wide apart and apparently 
inconsecutive are his distances, if not his dates. Indeed I am half in- 
clined at times to ask myself the question, when abruptly aroused from 
slumber in a rail-road carriage or on a steamboat’s deck, as I sway to 
and fro through Europe. But one thing is certain; my gyrations ap- 
proach their term. A month hence, this day, I must be launched on the 
Atlantic, on my way to that accustomed perch whence flittings are not 
permitted, beyond a circle of forty-eight hours’ reach. Let me drift 
then, for the moment, as business, family affairs, curiosity, or caprice 
may dictate. My last communication was from the borders of Loch 
Katrine ; this is from Paris; the next may be from an Alpine chalét. 
Presently such pen and ink work, as is ordained for me to do, must be 
dated from—what may be termed in the affected style of diplomacy— 
the Centrai Bureau, situated at No. 16 Beekman Street, in the good city 
of New York. 

And now, without further preamble, let me rub up my personal re- 
miniscences ; for it is scarcely worth while to-dip into the seething caul- 
dron of politics—at least to dip deep, with any intent of analysing its 
contents, from the bubbles that rise to the surface. He were a rash man 
who would confidently predict what is about to happen in Syria and in 
Naples, who would declare in advance whether the agitations there rife 
will remain local, or whether the whole Continent will be presently set 
by the ears. Either of these great and grave questions might occupy a 
man’s whole time and thoughts, and yet leave him still in doubt, albeit 
there are writers who will tell you to a turn how every thing every 
where is to bappen. For myself,I can only say that Partant pour la 
Syrie has, after all, tapered off greatly trom the grand diapason which 
ushered it in, The master of Earope—as he is still designated in certain 
New York papers—declared himself to have been “ transported with in- 
dignation.” Nevertheless, they who “ lie at his feet””—to use the term ap- 
ee by those eame Western journalists to the other European powers— 

ave limited the expression of their master’s indignation to just one per 
cent. of hisforces. Ismy meaning obscure? The army of France is officially 
reported—despite the late letter to Persigny—as six hundred thousand 
strong. France is tied down not to send to Syria more than six thousand 
—without the assent of those who “lie at her feet!” This, I say, isa 
sad falling-off for the great man who was about to supersede his obliga- 
tions under treaty by the exercise of his humane promptings. France 
may console herself, however, in one respect. Her lord is still supreme 
and unrivalled in heroic apothegms, What more superb of its kind than 
her six thousand rivetting the eyes of the world, in their march, because 
they have “a great cause before them and a great people following 
them?” * Nothing can parallel this, but the First Napoleon’s forty cen- 
turies looking down from the Pyramids. These are the Napoleonic ideas 
I hope to see, some day, gathered up for the use of writing masters in 
want of sentences for copy. They are so mystic, so sublime, so terse, so 
suggestive, so unique. Caricaturists may wreak their small spite if they 
will, These things do seize the popular mind. This last has taken hold 
of mine, not to say tickled it, though I dread, each succeeding Satur- 
day, lest Punch should turn it into ridicule. Fancy the irreverent dog 
representing the “ cause,” in form of a locomotive preceding the train, 
with the people trailing in the long distance as breaks or baggage- 
waggon! How the engine spits and fizzes and fumes—and dies out sud- 
denly when wood and water fail! How the cars behind jolt and wabble 
- _ forward unresistingly, their vis inertie compelled by superior 

force 

From “ Europe lying at Napoleon’s feet”’ the transition is easy to “ Eng- 
land trembling in her boots.” This again is a very recent clipping from 
a New York paper ; and it comes home to me with considerable force, 
because on Tuesday last I had an opportunity of seeing how Scotland 
shakes in ber shoes, As illustrative of what a panic really is, the sight 
might bave been useful to those writers of our times, who have either 
given or sold themselves to a man sagacious enough to use and scorn 
them. I had seen and heard something of the Volunteer spirit in Eng- 
land, as I believe I have heretofore mentioned, even to the aanounce- 
ment of a clerical friend of mine that he expected to be called upon to 
preach to his local corps, and that he had already selected his text— 
“And he that hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy one.” 
But I missed the review of the Volunteers in London. So much the more 
pleased was I, that could compass that in Edinburgh. 

And what a grand fact it was—grand as a spectacle, grand in its 
accessories, grand in its associations, grand above all in the one spirit 
that pervaded the participators and the lookers on! Of all the cities I 
have seen in all my travels, I class Edinburgh as the most striking and 
the most picturesque. Ofall the sights I have seen, I count this review the 
most stirring and sublime. But I will not thrust any description of mine, 
especially at this late day, into the throng of jast and able descriptions 
that have been already in print, some of which each one of my readers 
must have read. Indeed the men and the ecene and the time may well 
have suggested the same thoughts and the same emotions to myriads as 
to myself. I can only say that the blood of my Scottish ancestors 
seemed to run riot proudly in my veins that day, and that in the faces of 
the countless throng about me I seemed to recognise many a kinsman. 
Depend upon it, this was no vulgar show; there was no mere surface- 
bubble here. The heart of the country was turned, as it were, inside 
out; and a moral anatomist might bave —— it sound. Had the 
sight impressed me lees, perhaps I might be more ready in hitting off 
fugitive impressions. But it is  onggy and grooved in my memory ; to 
expatiate would seem almost trifi -. 

Apart from this epieode—for so I may term it—my visit to Edinburgh 
was an unceasing wonder and delight. As a whole I know no fairer 

pithet to apply to it than the term majestic—for so in truth it is. Nor 


its outward aspect. I have already chosen 
in each of which I should like to spend about 
fifty or a hundred years of retirement. My firet hundred or so I shall 
certainly devote to Edinburgh. 
To those who know my tastes and suseeptibilities—and I have surely 
ding-donned them ty well into a long-suffering public—it is enough 
to say that I have at Roslin Chapel and Melrose and Abbotsford. 
I spare you the rest. IfI were to dilate upon them, my conscience would 
not allow me to say as I now do to my locum tenens, in the words of Louis 
Napoleon to Persigny— make what use you please of this letter.” At 
least, if I did dilate thereanent and my locum tenexs were of sound mind, 
he would pitch my lucubrations into the waste-paper basket. And s0, 
adieu, gentle er. 1 arrived here this morning, and am off to-night 
to Geneva, to join my family and say good-bye to the Alps. When I 
pass my second hundred years of retirement in the Switzer’s land, I 
shall scarcely be able to scale his mountains. I must have a final touch 
at them now. W. Y. 
Paris, August 11, 1860. 
P.S. If any one questions the honesty or the fitness of my award of 
local superiority to Edinburgh, in comparison with Constantinople, 
Genoa, Naples, or Palermo—the fairest sites and cities that [ have be- 
held—let the questioner remove the wa/er from his pictorial recollections 
in each case. The four places named lose half their charms. On the 
con , to see the first view of Edinburgh, you must stand upon the 
Calton Hill and turn your back upon the Firth of Forth. — 
A sentimental young lady asked me yesterday—‘ Where is the summer 
with her golden hair?” I was obliged to affirm that she had eloped to 
America. : 








Drep—At Barnwell, South Carolina, August 10th, 1860, Mrs. Ann Duncan 
BELLINGER, wife of Joun A. BeLLincER, and only daughter of Hon. J. G. W. 
Duncan, aged 22 years, 2 months and 28 days. 
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The News. 

At this season of the year there is always more or less anxiety in our 
uncertain English climate concerning the weather and ity probable effect 
on the crops. This year the uncertainty is unfortunately “more,” or 
rather, the summer has been so excessively wet, that it is almost certain 
the grain crop must fall short of the average. The hay crop, we are told, 
though muca has been housed and stacked in fair condition, is quite a 
failure on the low lands and in second growth. “it isdreary enough 
(says one writer) to see the ruin which has overtaken the latter crops ; 
travel from the northern to the most southern counties, and see miles of 
ancut grass lying in a tangled swamp, a picture of decay ; or the low 
lands under water, where the half-made hay is floating on the currents 
or tossed in the eddies, or carried out to sea.” It is true this authority 
assures us there never was less need for this hay, owing to the diminu- 
tion in the number of horses—superseded by railways—and to the sub- 
stitution of other food for the growth of which a wet season is fa- 
vourable. The wheat harvest, commenced in the South of England, is 
producing a favourable return. 

The Bill for amalgamating the military forces in India has passed the 
third reading, and Sir C. Wood’s Indian Budget has been aired and his 
proposals agreed to, Indeed it would be ridiculous to hope that any 
proposition about India, produced with the authority and on the 
responsibility of Government, would not be agread to after a 
very trifling flourish of opposition. Who will discuss India, in 
the dog- days, at the dead of night, beside a _ stinking 
Thames, when every M. P.’s heart is in the Highlands? The defi- 
ciency of revenue in the present year Sir C. Wood estimated at 
£6,611,000, to meet which, he said, the Government of India had resolved 
upon a system of increased taxation, including an income tax, which it 
was expected would bring expenditure and revenue tothe same level 
by the end of the year 1861-62. He proposed to provide for the immedi- 
ate deficiency without having recourse to a loan by means of the balances 
in the Treasury, and from the payments on account of railroads in India, 
which would amount to £7,000,000, this year, of which £5,000,000 would 
be disbursed in India ; and he moved the resolution empowering him to 
raise a sum not exceeding £3,000,000 by way of precaution only. A 
little mild discussson followed this rather formidable statement, and the 
resolution founded thereon was then agreed to. The time is coming 
when Indian affairs must be considered by the House of Commons in a 
manner very different from this, if our empire of the East is to be main- 
tained. In three years the Iudian debt has grown from forty-nine mil- 
lions to the enormous sum of one hundred millions sterling! And with 
such a mill-stoge round the neck of its future progress, its affairs receive 
less consideration from the House than is given to the disputed seat of a 
county or borough member. 

The Continental affairs of the week do not develope much that is mat- 
ter of importance. It is denied in the Opinione of Tarin that Count 
Rechberg has addréssed a note to M. Cavour declaring that if the army of 
Sicily invades the Territory of Naples, Austria will consider the act a 
casus belli; and perhaps Austria may think it wise as well as less costly 
to await any attack on her own territory. In resisting an invasion of 
his dominions, Francis Joseph may rely on German support, since, as he 
assured the assembled people, on the occasion of the inauguration by the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Bavaria of the railway that now 
unites Munich with Vienna, the meeting at Toplitz the other day had 
given him the greatest satisfaction, and as the King of Bavaria said he 
looked upon that meeting as a guarantee for German unity, its power 
and strength lying therein. A circular from Count Rechberg also es- 
tablishes the fact of an understanding between Austria and Prussia on 
all great questions of European policy, as well as on questions specially 
referring to the affairs of Germany. One of the telegrams from Naples 
announces that the Count of Aquila bas secured his passports. There is 
nothing like taking time by the forelock. 





Representative Journalism, 

One of the papers of this city recently mentioned, with a self gratula- 
tory chuckle, that three copies of its daily publications had been 
ordered for the use of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. It ie hardly neces- 
sary, nor is it worth the space required, to say that this order was not a 
special honour bestowed on a single journal, but was given to all the 
prominent newspapers of the country. The obvious reason for sending 
to England specimens of the American press was a natural desire to read 
the American record of the progress of the Prince of Wales; und by the 
manner of this record, will that press be judged. 

The English people know almost nothing of the American newspaper. 
London is the journalistic centre of the world, and thitherward all eyes 
tend. While the few in that city, and in the two or three larger Englieh 
towns, whose business leads them to examine the journals of this land, 
have a tolerably correct idea of what they weekly see, the people gene- 
rally, in whatever social rank they move, are, as we have just said, quite 
ignorant upon this topic. To them all papers out of London are provin- 
cial, are examined as specimens of ephemeral literature when copies fall 
in their way ; but are never sought, and are rarely heard of, except 
through credited paragraphs in the journals of the great metropolis. 
These paragraphs, either from the peculiarities of the American character, 
or from the sensational style of the writers, are representatives of ex- 
tremes, of violent and exceptional occurrences, of bizarre incidents. As 


tions of the country where they originate as would the report of a tourist 

who seeing a man who had suffered amputation, dashed down in his note- 

book, “ The people in this country are born with only one leg.” 

Any event, therefore, which shall turn the eyes of Englishmen with in- 

terest towards the Amerian press, is one, even for that reason alone, of 

interest and importance to American journalists. It affords them, so to 

speak, an opportunity of “turning the fair side to London.” Such an 

event is the visit of the Prince. For a certain number of weeks. the pa- 
pers of t’.is country, and particularly of this city, will be examined with 

eagerness by hosts of the English people, and will become familiar to the 

whole nation through the extracts made by the transatlantic press. Let 

us look, for a moment, at the manner in which this visit has so far been 

treated. 

Two of the city daily papers have succeeded in gaining an unenviable 
notoriety, through the disagreeable, impértinent reports they have fur- 
nished of the progress of his Royal Highnese. From one of them nothing 
better could ever have been expected ; the other has fallen from the 
position it has assumed to hold asa reputable journal. Both have dis- 
gusted their readers, and bave done a very serious injary to American 

journalism. The original Jenkins was a sufficiently unpleasant creature ; 

but his prying eyes sought only for objects on which he could bestow his 

offering of weak praise. He made himself ridiculous by the suppleness 
of his knee, by fawning gesture, or petty adulation. The imitation Jen- 
kins, he of that portion of the American press to which we allude, in an 
unfortunate moment, adopted the notion that to abuse altogether is 
more_manly than to praise, that a flippant method of speech is an indica- 
tion of a soul above sycophancy, and that to be libellous isto be witty. 
Consequently, though he does not restrain his mousing propensities, he 
looks only for topics which will allow him to fling his petty sarcasm. 
When an opportunity offers itself he never allows it to escape. Whathe 
cannot find he invents. He understands the mysteries of striking 
head lines, and his despatches run to displayed titles. Day after day 
we have seen the papers which rejoice to call him correspondent black 
with such headings as these : “ Royal Fermentation ;” “ The Prince picks 
up a Bouquet from a Lady ;” “ The Prince gets Wet again ;” “ Renewal 
of John Bull’s Lease ;” “ He doffs his Hat to Yankee Doodle ;” “ Thomas, 
Richard, and Henry at a Royal Levee ;” “ He danced twenty-two times 

—Tripped and fell, bis beautiful partner rolling over him ;’’ “ The Prince 
immediately picked himself and partner up, and continued the dance ;” 
“ The Prince’s room invaded ;” “ Four shillings for a Vial of Dirty Wa- 
ter.” The body of the correspondence is what we might expect from this 
array of elegant phrases. It has been made up of the most trivial gossip, 
chiefly untrue, narrated in a tone of arrogant conceit or insufferable and 
dreary flippancy. It has contained no word suggestive of anything 
worthy of the occasion, has teemed with insulting and indecent allusions, 
showing an equal degree of contempt on the part of the writer for him- 
self, for his employers, his readers, for the Royal party, and those who 
entertained it. Neither sign of manliness, nor exhibition of frank cour- 
tesy, nor evidence of gentle breeding has appeared in the columns filled 
by these correspondents. So far as the writers have been able, they have 
insulted the Prince, libelled those who have received him, and dragged 
their profession into utter disrepute. That they have not more thorough- 
ly accomplished these results comes from their insignificance. 

These, then, are the articles which are to go to the Eaglish Court and 
the English people as the exponent, in part, of American journalism. 
One of the papers referred to acknowledges this, and not without some 
vanity thus talks: “Asa matter of course, the Eaglish correspondents 
look at the matter through different spectacles than those of our re- 
porters”—let Englishmen rejoice greatly hereat—“ and it is desirable 
that the Queen should know exactly how the Prince and his doings appear 
to our people.” So that, side by side with the monstrous farrago 
of nonsense, and worse than nonsense, which has been thrown out by an 
unprincipled press, stands the unblushing assumption that the senti- 
ments of the people of America are fitly represented by this trasb. A 
more preposterous libel was never put forth. 

The loudest of these offenders against good {taste has lately thought it 
good to assail in a paragraph the British residents in New York, averring 
that they are inclined to monopolize the Prince during his visit to this 
city, and sneering at them for their loyal desire to make the reception of 
their Sovereign’s representative in some measure worthy at least of them- 
selves. They are called “ members of avery small clique, distinguished 
only for its extremely bigoted notions, and wonderfully well described 
by its own motto, ‘Those who cross the seas may change their skies, 
but not their minds.’’”’ It is not probable that the attempted sarcasm 
will have any unpleasant effect upon those at whom it is aimed. If to 
be ashamed of the coarse manner in which this journal and its fellow 
have described the progress of the Prince is an evidence of bigotry, if to 
enter a protest against taking such effusions as the expression of Ameri- 
can sentiment, and to wish that something more reputable should go 
abroad, is to be bigoted, then we apprehend that the British residents in 
New York will cheerfully accept the implied stigma, thankful that any- 
thing will separate them from even seeming complicity in the endeavours 
of an unworthy press to bring ridicule on whatever is beyond its social 
or intellectual reach. However much our skies may change, it can never 
happen that our minds will suffer such mutation as to look with satisfac- 
tion or even calmness on insults offered to the object of our-loyalty. If 
the majority of the American people are willing to let the disreputable 
record to which we have referred stand as the expression of their senti- 
ments, as the representative of their manners, and as an evidence of their 
taste—which we do not believe—it shall at least be made known that 
there are those in America who have neither forgotten their manli- 
ness nor abjured their allegiance. 


Can Spain be a Great Power ? 

One man, saith the proverb, may lead a horse to water, but a hundred 
cannot make him drink. Louis Napoleon, by dint of much scheming 
may cause Europe to acknowledge Spain to be a power of the first class, 
but very many Louis Napoleons cannot make Spain a first class power. 
The Emperor may not even succeed in the comparatively easy task of 
leading his horse—or Spanish mule—to water. Though a wonderfal 
man in his own crooked way, his name is not a talisman of invariable 
success. He schemes very subtly, and executes very boldly, but even he, 
unscrupulous as he is, cannot always master circumstances. His 
Syrian display is very much in the nature of a fiasco. The Italian 
idea” remains unfulfilled, dissipated in fact by the quadrilateral which, 
by some oversight in the imperial calculations, was omitted in the con- 
sideration of the space between the Alps and the Adriatic. It may be 
that there is some such omission in the imperial plan for obtaining the 
recognition by Europe of Spain as a great power. But it may, nevere 
theless, be-worth while to enquire why there should be any desire on the 
part of any European nation in a first class position, to share its advan- 
tages with a nation that cannot put forward the slightest claim to them. 
What has Spain done of late that she should be entitled to more weight 
in European politics than she has had for the last half-century? She has 
indeed ceased for a year or two to be the theatre of deeds that called 
down upon her the reprobation of all Europe. Her court is perbaps less 
immoral than it was; she has incurred no sew debts; she has even, to 
the great surprise of the creditor, paid an old one ; and she has brought 
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and her sgriculture are slightly improved. There seems, in short, some 
to hope that Spain may one day recover her lost position. Bat 
this must be the process of yeare. Such an event cannot be 
forced in the hot-bed of Napoleonic ideas. Arms may drive 
out the foreign oppressor, but Spain requires no outside help of the 
kind rendered to Italy, because it is the Spaniards who have been their 
own greatest enemies. The struggles which are harrassing the Mexicans 
and destroying their country, have only just ceased to have prototypes in 
§ : ° 
pain * “He who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Must read whate’er is writ of bloodiest strife : 
Whate’er keen ven: ce urged on foreign foe, 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life.” 
Byron’s description has hardly yet ceased to be true of the power which 
it is proposed to admit into the first rank of European nations. 

Of course, no one thinks, few can even pretend to think, that Louis Na- 
poleon seeks only the elevation of Spain. As the price of help to Sar- 
dinia was the surrender to France of Savoy and Nice, so the gocd offices 
of the French Emperor in the councils of Europe on behalf of Spain have 
their price also. It would be folly to guess at the nature of the payment. 
It may be so vague as to be simply a belief that one good turn deserves 
another, and a conviction that Spain would be grateful. But it is a pro- 
ject that will not go unchallenged when the time for discussion arrives, 
Against Spain’s pretensions Holland and Sardinia at least may fairly put 
in counter claims. In the impartial judgment of Europe, in all the 
qualities that make great nations, Holland or Sardinia are to Spain as 
dukedoms to a beggarly denier. Impartiality, however, may be a card 
not in the hand of any of the sovereign powers while knaves are trumps. 
But we shall see. Very much depends on the success of Garibaldi in 
Italy for the future map of Europe, in spite of kings and Emperors. 
Louis Napoleon does not shut his eyes to a fact so patent as this. No- 
body knows better than he the value of purchased votes, and he forsees 
the time when that of Spain may be needed by him in a Council of Na- 
tions. 





A Quarrelsome Sheriff. 

There must be in the Evelyns an ingrained antipathy to judges. John 
Evelyn, the well-known writer of the Memoirs, tells us that when his 
father was appointed Sheriff of Surrey, and would have made a grand 
parade of his office, he “ was most unjustly and spitefully molested by 
that jeering judge Richardson.” He emerged, however, the same au- 
thority tells us, from his squabble “ with as much honour as trouble.” 
His successor seems doomed to be less fortunate. Last week we printed 
some pnrticulars of a discreditable dispute which Mr. Evelyn, High 
Sheriff of Surrey, had had with Mr. Justice Blackburn, the presiding 
judge at the assizes for that county. Mr. Evelyn, it will be remembered, 
insisted, contrary to custom, and in defiance of the judge, in addressing 
the Grand Jury, and was committed for contempt of court and fined 
£500. The committal and the fine were the necessary means of uphold- 
ing the dignity of the Court. The Times thought otherwise. But those 
who are capable of putting two and two together will scarcely go with 
the Times in its judgment. When Mr. Justice Blackburn was appointed, 
he and his appointment were vigorously and even virulently assailed by 
the Times, and to assail him again was only one of the freaks of incon- 
sistent consistency occasionally indulged in by the leading journal. It 
but followed its practice of which the eminent and amiable Talfourd 
was an illustrious example, and of which Lord Palmerston, thanks to his 
longevity, is a no less illustrious exception. Mr. Evelyn, however, on 
calm reflection, had the good sense to apologise, and his apology was 
gracefully accepted, the offence condoned, and the fine remitted. But 
Mr. Evelyn does not seem to have learned a lesson from his de- 
feat, his punishment, or his humiliation. On a subsequent oc- 
casion, the judge, owing to some irregularity on the part of the 
public, found it meceesary to order part of the court to be 
closed. This order was carried out by the Sheriff’s officers, and 
the rest of the day passed without any noticeable proceedings. But 
on the Monday following “Mr. Evelyn caused placards to be posted 
against the doors of the court, in which he protested against the unlawful 
exclusion of the public by Mr. Justice Blackburn, and directed his subor- 
dinate officers to disobey for the future any orders to the same effect 
they might receive from the Judge.’ This indignity was represented to 
Chief Justice Cockburn, who, after consulting with his brother judges 
and with the Lord Chancellor, summoned Mr. Evelyn before him. After 
hearing the Sheriff in defence, to the effect that a judge has no right to 
close a court of justice (in which he was unquestionably wrong), the 
Chief Justice fined him £500, a round sum to pay for an obstinate and med- 
dlesome disposition, but not at all disproportioned to the magnitude of 
the offence or the “pecuniosity” of the offender. Having now been 
twice burnt, like the well known ragamuflin of the neighbouring county 
in Henry the Sixth’s time, let us hope Mr. Evelyn will in future dread 
the fire, and let the judges alone. If they err, there are ways and means 
of appealing to public opinion, which are both proper and dignified. But 
it is always reprehensible to insult the administrators of the law in their 
own courts, &c. ; and one which, no good subject in his sober senses, what- 
ever might be the provocation, would think of pursuing. The majesty 
of the law must be upheld, and if a fine of £500 on a rich offender be not 
so grievous an infliction as one of £5 on a poorer misdemeanant, it is 
satisfactory to know that the former lies more than the latter at the 
mercy of that just public opinion which will not fail to visit Mr. Evelyn’s 
act with the severest condemnation. 





The Clergy and the Prince of Wales. 

Some of our contemporaries, American and Canadian, of austere but 
unreflecting piety, are indignant that the dignitaries of the Episcopal 
Churches have done honour to the mere mortal prince by distinguishing 
him from the common herd when visiting the several churches and cathe- 
drals of the Anglican body. The Bishop of New Brunswick especially, 
falls under reprobation, for going so far as the door of his Cathedral at 
Fredericton, on the prince’s visit thereto, and very hard names are ap. 
plied to him for such a mark of condescension. As a mere matter of 
taste this deference to the prince will seem to most members of the 
Church of England quite proper, and it is only members of that church 
whom it in anywise concerns. But is not this distinction of the prince 
by the dignitaries of the Episcopal Church a matter of simple duty to the 
legal as well as the natural representative of the head of that Church ? 
We read the other day how the Church of Rome in Sici!y honoured the 
pope’s Legate even in the obnoxious person of the anti-papal Garibaldi, 
although he was legate by the weak authority of a legal fiction. What 
the Romish clergy did to the representative of the head of their church 
the Anglican bishops in the Provinces are doing, and properly doing, 
from their point of view, to the representative of the head of theirs. The 
personalities in which a Canadian paper of standing sufficient to make 
the remarks noticeable, indulges concerning the Bishop of New Bruns- 
wick, are singularly inappropriate, and would be ludicrously so were 
it not that one is ashamed that so much hasty injustice should be found 
in the columns of a respectable journal. The reputation of the Bishop 
in his own province for zealous piety, learning, and manliness, should 
have been known even so far west as Hamilton. 

& The flippaat indecency of a city contemporary in regard to the Cana- 


dian prelates is a most unhappy evidence of the character of the Ameri- 
can press, to which we have alluded in another column. 
' 
An Absurd Story. 

No great criminal has ever suffered the extreme penalty of the law 
that multitudes have not believed that the law was cheated of its victim. 
The natural love of the marvellous, hungry for fresh excitement, de- 
mands that the tragedy be completed by the escape of the criminal, let 
loose upon the world for the perpetration of new deeds of horror. The 
vulgar mind revels in terror as a souree of enjoyment, and parts unwil- 
lingly with an excitement which has taken it out of the dull routine of 
daily life. So when some great ecoundrel has expiated his sins upon the 
gallows, has gone to another judgment, and vexes the world no longer 
except with the memory of his crimes and his cruelties, human credulity 
gives to him a second existence, and the imagination revels in picturing his 
new career of blood and wrong. In Massachusetts the common belief is 
that Dr. Webster, the murderer of Dr. Parkman, never suffered death. 
In this city, even, many intelligent people are persuaded that Colt, the 
murderer of Adams, under pretence of suicide, just before his execution 
was to have taken place, was conveyed away by his friends, and this 
love of the marvellous is now fed by a story that Hicks, the pirate, who 
was hanged, a few weeks since, upon Bedloe’s Island, is living quietly 
with a sister at Poughkeepsie, a sufferer indeed from the penalty adjudged 
for his many crimes, but still capable of new villanies. 

The story is that he was restored by the application of galvanism, the 
details of the experiments are given, and the names of the physicians 
under whose direction they were made, are paraded before the public. It 
is enough to prove the whole story a falsehood that no such physicians 
are known, excepting one who denies any knowledge of the matter, and 
that Hicks was so long upon the gallows as to render it impossible that 
life was not extinct. But evidence, in such a case, goes for nothing. 
The tale, which was started by a ‘‘ sensation” newspaper, to give pub- 
licity to its own name, is widely circulated by the country press, 
and will find believers wherever it goes. It is only new evi- 
dence of the fact that there is no limit to human credulity, that there 
is no more universal sentiment than the love of the horrible. The 
opponents of capital punishment may find in it a new argument 
against the death-penalty, for if men will not believe that great eri- 
minals are ever hanged, how can the fear of such a death ever detain 
from crime ? 





—— 


PSR usic. 


As a general rule, I object tv vicwing complicated and noisy machinery. I 
have a constitutional antipathy to flying sawdust, and the odours of warm glue. 
I experience a shuddering sensation when I am in the immediate neighbourhood 
of swiftly ranning saws, rapidly revolving steam planing irons, and broad belts 
of leather. There is no bore in the world so tedious and irritating as the bore 
who seizes me by the button and explains the actions of some hideous mechan- 
ism, howling into my ear words which convey no meaning and are not musical 
in sound. But, as some early father has well remarked, there is no rule without 
itsexception. I have voluntarily and with deliberation done a piano forte manu- 
factory! I have dived into the depths of a huge building, have put life and limb 
in peril among the saws and planes which my soul abhorreth, have peered into 
seething cauldrons, into drying rooms where the temperature rose to a degree 
never dreamed of by Fahrenheit ; in fine, have watched the progress of the piano 
from its rude origin to its polished and melodious prime. It happened in this 
wise: About eight years ago, Henry Steinway and his four sons began 
to make pianofortes in this city. From turning out an average of one in each 
week, their business increased till they needed an establishment worthy of the 
patronage they received. So they put up a manufactory on the Fourth Avenue 
and 53d street, and on Thursday it was formally opened and dedicated to the 
service of music. A number of professional icians, amateurs, and bers 
of the press assembled there by invitation, examined the premises, refreshed 
th ves by listening to excellent playing and in other ways, and pronounced 
all good. Does the reader expect a minute description of the establishment? 
The reader will be disappointed. I should never succeed in making a guide- 
book or a “‘ How to see” anything. So I will confine my remarks to the musi- 
cal part of the entertainment. An imposing array of grand pianos stood in the 
ware room, a spacious and airy apartment ; Master Joseph Hart Denck per- 
formed a “ Reveil” of Leon de Krontski;*Hermann}Wallenhaupt, a waltz ; 
Fradel, his own 7th Regiment March, and the “ Polka Ideal ;” Mills, Liszt’s 
Trovatore fantasia ; Mills, Wallenhaupt, and Lasar gave us the Wedding March 
on their grand pianos, with fine effect. The charm of the occasion was in the 
easy and unconstrained manner of the performers, who appeared to be playing 
as much for their own entertainment as for that of their hearers. A word of 
especial praise should be given to the really superior ability displayed by Mas- 
ter Denck, a youth of only thirteen years, but who plays with almost the force 
of a man, and with quite the feeling of an artist. Those who heard him on 
Tuesday for the first time will look with interest for an opportunity of renew- 
ing the pleasure they mast have enjoyed. More than a word of praise is due 
to the brilliant tone of the instruments used ; but they are too well known and 
too thoroughly appreciated to need commendation. ‘The reader will at once see 
that this is a convenient way of shirking work ; the plan is not new, instances 
of similar laziness being frequently met in the daily press. On the whole, a 
piano forte manufactory is a good thing to do; there is a charm in listening to 
music in a pleasant room while smoking a fragrant cigar. A more advanced 
state of civilization may perhaps allow us to take our meerschaums as well as 
our lorgnettes to the opera. 

I meant to say a word or two about the approaching season at the Academy. 
It is quite impossible. In an evil hourI bolted the entire advertisement of the 
mysterious “ directors,” and have ever since been in a state of digestive torpor. 
«The Greek tragedies—the noble works of Euripides, Sophocles, and Eschy- 
lus,” which so strangely found their way into the Fourteenth Street pronuncia- 
mento, were quite too much for me. The hopes that we had all formed touching 
the coming campaign must now, however, be overthrown ; if, as the advertise- 
ment tells us, the chief end of the opera is to “ stimulate trade in fancy goods, 
such as gloves, fans, lorgnettes, and all kinds of bijouterie”—if those who are 
to profit by it are mainly “ fashionable milliners, mantua makers, tailors, and 
gentlemen’s furnishers ”—and if it is sustained because otherwise “ the fashion- 
able lounger would find himself quite at a loss for a topic of conversation ”—all 
of which is gravely stated, why, then we may as well cry alas! alas! and stay at 
home. For surely no good thing will come out of such a Nazareth as that. We 
shall see. At any rate, we have a promise of artists who will give dignity even 
to the Opera as managed in America. ROBIN 











————— 


Orana. 


While the city stage has been surrendered to acrobats, Roman chariots, leger 
demain and Harlequin, the genius of comedy has been taking her ease along 
smiling summer shores of the sea, and among the cool recesses of the hills. 

The taste for private theatricals which has been growing mye! upon our 
society during the last decade, is one of the few bright comers in the lowering 
dramatic heavens which the critic may turn with hope for the fature. Amateur 
actors are like amateur musicians and amateur painters, the pilot fish of the 
theatrical shark. I make this comparison without the least invidious intention 
and simply because it occurs to me. If it seem unpleasantly “odorous” to 
either party implicated, let them turn away from the symbol but accept the 
fact. The truth under any other form will smell assweet. For while the circle 
increases of people who care enough for comedy to study elaborate parts, to 
convert their back drawing-rooms into a stage ; spoil their cornices with mis- 
driven, not to say miss-driven brass nails, and defile their Axminster carpets 
with the drippings of footlights, there is light arising out of the darkness for the 
fature of the public stage. Every house in which “ private theatricals” su 
plant the eternal tea-party, and the no less eternal “at home,” becomes alittle 
missionary chapel for the diffusion of dramatic piety. While reckless managers 
corrupt the boxes and the pit with tinsel, blue-flame, gauze petticoats, and 
“ sensations” in general, the “‘ private theatre” is training up audiences toojwise 
and too enlightened to be led by the eye alone. In the Shakesperian age, pri- 
vate theatricals were one long running commentary on the public stage. 
The masques, the revels, the comedies of the castle and the 
court, not only worked the wits of poets to their most gracious exercise, 
but taught the Southamptons and the Egertons how to know the 
worth and prize the genius of a Shakspeare and a Jonson. So too in France, the 
comedy of society kept even pace with the growth of the art on the stage. Who 
that by a happy fate has been led into the golden land of Touraine, can forget 
the charming little theatres of those delicious old chateaux, so touchingly still 
and dreamy now, that a hundred years ago were all a-rustle with fragrant bro- 
cades, and all a-light with glancing eyes? There at Chenonceaux, itself a 
lover’s reverie in stone, sleeping,above the waters of the green-banked Cher, you 
tread with echoing steps the stage on which the fatal belles and sprightly beaux 
of the Regency, gave life to Rousseau’s charming operettes, and voice to Gretry’s 
airy songs. From the faded tapestries of those long-empty boxes, and from the 
orchestra that has been silent these hundred years, the soul of the old society 
that bloomed and fluttered here into a delicate immortality of historic fame, ex- 
hales once more about you. You feel how truly these people made the gayer 
side of life an art ; how they spent on the gracious trappings of — , and 
the translation of experience into thought, the time which we absorb in Vuild- 





ing up our fortunes and making ready to live. They and their atmosphere have 


passed away of course, forever. You would not bring them back, perhaps, if 
Se Bee Te an, Would not parody them to day, and graft thelr on 
ours. But I for one must own that when I find myself in the presence of these 
social ruing, these moral monuments of the past, I sometimes feel disposed to 
question how much of real enjoyment, and even of solid contentment, we of the 
nineteenth century have earned over the wealth in this kind of our fathers, with 
all our inventions, improvements, and general excitability of existence. 

Bat let not the reader alarmed. I haven’t the remotest inten- 
tion of entering upon this discussion now; probably I never shall. Suffice 
it that I assert peremptorily and without circumlocution the absolute decay in 
these latter times of the more intellectual forms of social life. Books have mul- 
tiplied upon us like the frogs in Egypt. Lecturers, a class of monsters un- 
dreamed of by Rabelais, perpetrating tortares unimagined by the Inquisition, 
have arisen in the earth. Newspapers—but I remember where I am—guardo 
e passo—All sorts of intellectual developments throng the streets, cry at the 
corners, sleep With us, eat with us, call on us, take our money, and our time, re~ 
fase to allow us the least indulgence in any kind of ignorance, demolish all the 
agreeable old twilights, cut down all the romantic old groves, over-run, subdue 
and possess us. And yet how do we amuse ourselves? 

At home we eat and drink. We eat and drink with our friends, We go once 
or twice a week, (some of us, in our “ green and salad days” once or twice a 
night,) to the “‘ palatial mansion” of somebody who cares not a pin for us and 
for whom we care not a pin, push our way up-stairs, hideous in Mackintosh and 
goloshes, through swarms of “silken wonders,” white-armed white-shouldered 
argus-eyed and silver-tongued ; come down stairs again sumptuous in black and 
white, gloved, embroidered, smiling an idiotic smile—support the posts of 
doors or whirl the waists of young ladies for three or four hours, and 
so like dear old Pepys, “to bed.” At the theatre we stew ourselves through 
as many hours to be elated with dissolving views and entranced with van- 
ishing vistas of scene-paintery and chemical lights, or to be di 
with the thrice-repeated balder-dash of modern Shakespeares and Irish 
Corneilles. To all this there should be, indeed there must, be if the race 
is to go on taking the trouble to perpetuate itself, a truce if not am 
end. Everything surely, therefore, which however remotely promises the 
arrival of such a blessed consummation, deserves more than a passing en- 
couragement. And what can be more cheering in this way than the revival of 
private plays. Private plays, at least, require a finer exertion of the brain than 
—— suppers, while they not only do not exclude, but, on the contrary, ex- 

ilirate and give a fresh zest to suppers themselves. They enlist no more 
vanity and vexation of spirit in their service than the ordinary rivalries of the 
ball-room, while they enforce the cultivation of personal qualities which the 
toilette and the polka can never provoke into activity. Then, too, they offerso 
happy a field for the virgin flights of the dramatic muse. For the true private 
Ee should be organized on the principle of protection to domestic industry. 

he circle which produces the actors should produce the authors too; and it 
will do no harm to the world if a few composers, too, should be summoned into 
harmonious being by the same quiet agency. With much satisfaction then have I 
watched during the summer now ripening to its fall, the perpetuation in villa 
and farm-house, in North-river mansion, and sea-shore cottage, of the pleasant 
mania which gained its first decided hold upon us just after the advent of 
Rachel. We have much to look for from its final harvest. To be sure, as yet, 
we owe it no plays producible on the public stage—though I have my own 
suspicions that a certain “‘ romantic young pauper” could never have made our 
acquaintance at Wallack’s had not his Cis-atlantic parent loitered away divers 
hours behind a paffour curtain. But these may come, and meanwhile the pri- 
vate play is educating its own little worlds to exact better and truer things of 
the Broadway manager, and accomplishing silently a theatrical reform of a 
kind not unlikely to astound our American dramatic Luther, Mr. Dion Bourci- 
cault, should that luminary ever revisit the land he has so benignly blessed. 

These are the critic’s professional reasons, however, for rejoicing over am 
institution which, like beauty, is ‘‘ its own excuse for being.” For the simple 
pleasure of it vindicates all the pains that are spent on it, and warrants the plea 
of one of its most successful votaries. 

“ Trifling, kind friends, may seem the scene to night ; 
Our dress but tinsel ; and, our acting slight ; 
While neither moral nor enduring thought, 
May, at the end, be cherished or be caught. 
Still, could not time on worse pursuits be spent ? 
Might not the mind to idler things be lent ? 
Are there not other homes, where acts like ours 
Would come as sunshine comes through weeping showers ?” 

I have said that the private play educates audiences. I might even say that 
it has its uses for the actor too, and that the professional stage need not disdain 
to consider the secrets of amateur success. Miss Jane Coombes, for example, 
who has been the theatrical event of the past week in this city, might learn in 
a judicious course of private acting precisely what she most lacks for her full 
public triumph. For all that is extravagant and fatiguing in the declamatory 
affectation of the old ex-tragic school now stept across the gulf betwixt the 
sublime and the ridiculous, the private stage abhors and makes impossible. 
With youth, with a gracious prepossessing beauty of feature and expression, 
with a voice naturally flexible though now cramped and corseted into a distres- 
sing solemnity, Miss Coombes needs still to learn the elemental truth that feel- 
ing is the secret of power on the stage, and that feeling never can and never 
did walk on stilts. The stilts have been forced upon her by some unlackily 
chosen teacher. Let her bravely throw them away, and my word for it, she 
will be surprised to find how much nearer to the audience she comes, and how 
much vitality there is in the responsive glance of the human eye and the re- 
sponsive thrill of the human heart taken at its natural level. HAMILTON, 


HFatts and HFancics, 


Lord Palmerston said in the House of Commons that if the fact of the 
enlistment for Garibaldi is discovered, steps will be taken to put « stop 
to it—— The Times announces that Lord Stanley of Alderley, will 
succeed Lord Elgin as Posmaster-General. The ministerial white- 
bait dinner, the prelude to the close of the session, was fixed for the 22d 
August.-—-——It is stated that contracts had been concluded in Eng- 
land for the construction of eight first-class war steamers for the Spanis' 
government. Mr, E. B. Wesley, one of the original projectors of 
the N. Y. Times, retires from that establishment, his inte est having been 
purchased by his partners. His energy contributea much toward building 
up a business that he now leaves in the most flourishing condition ———. 
We regret that Commodore Tattnall has had a severe attack of illness 
in this city. He has recovered sufficiently to enable him to return to 
his post at Sag Harbour, which we hope he was able to reach safely. 
An individal who made himself notoriousin New York some time since 
as Capt. David Wemyss Jobson, has just been sentenced in London to 
twelve monthz imprisonment and hard labour, for a libel on Sir J. Fer- 
guson.—_———The Earl of Caithness made his enirée to Wick on the 11th 
ult., accompanied by the Countess and a gentleman friend, in his new 
steam carriage. The earl had travelled from Inverness northwards om 
the common turnpike road, on an average at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour. On a level road, however, the speed could be considera-~ 
bly increased. Sir B. Brodie has lately undergone an operation 
for the improvement of his sight, and a satifactory result is anticipated. 
———A Government statement has been made in the House of Lords 
that the Red Sea telegraph “‘ has proved unserviceable, and there is lit- 
tle hope that it will be repaired.” A “ Thirsty Soul” of Mr. Punch’s 
acquaintance avows his entire belief in Mr. Home’s,being lifted into the air 
by spiritual influences, as described in the Cornhill Magazine for this month. 
He declares he has more than once been elevated by spirits himself. 
Referring to American painters who have taken up their abode in 
England, the 7ribunesays: Peele is in trath an Englishman by birth, 
and he now makes his home permanently on the Isle of Man ; but he has 
generally been called an American artist because he spent his boyhood 
in this country, where his father’s family still resides. Of the six pic- 
tures of Mr. Page, sent to the Royal Academy, four were accepted by 
the council, and among them were a Venus and the large painting of 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur, and the committee sent a letter of apology re- 
gretting their ability to exhibit but one, owing to the rule excluding 
more than one picture by a foreigner. -The oldest purely book~ 
selling periodical in England, Bent’s Monthly Literary Advertiser, has jast 
expired of inanition, after an existence of nearly sixty years, leay- 
ing the Publishers’ Circular, issued twice a month by Low & Co. of Lud- 
gate Hill, the only recognized general organ of the English publishing 
trade.——_——Mr. Charles Edwards, an English lawyer residing in New 
York, proposes a novel method of commemorating the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, or rather of the Baron Renfrew, to thiscity. Instead of giving 
him a banquet or a ball, Mr. Edwards suggests that it would be better to 
erect a magnificent public drinking-fountain, in some public place. 
The Long Parliament made a name for itself in history, and the present 
House of Commons bids fair to earn a somewhat similar name. It will 
probably be denominated the Long-Winded Parliament.—-——An of- 
ficial publication in Prussia shows that of the total population,17,739,915, 
at the end of 1858, 1,902,627 were Poles, 48,582 Moravians, 6,180 Bo- 
hemians, 100,000 Wendes, 139,780 Lithuanians, upwards of 10,000 de- 
scendant of French refugees, and the rest Germans. - There is now 
residing at Plumstead, near Woolwich, James Cooper, in his 80th year. 
This aged veteran attend Napoleon during his confinement at St. Helena. 
He has no pension, and has to struggle hard “ to keep the wolf from the 
door.” Intelligence has been received in Liverpool of the total 
loss of the steamer Ganges, intended for the navigation of the Indian 
rivers, and therefore of exceedingly light draught of water. She foun- 
dered in a sudden and unexpected manner on the 29th July, in lat. 35 10 
N. long. 13 W. She left Liverpool on the 12th June, bound for India. 
Part of the crew have been saved, the rest are not yet heard of. 
The St. John, N.B., papers record the launching of several large new 
ships and some smaller vessels, and the revival of ship building. The 





























largest ship launched will register hetween 1,600 and 1,700 tone. 







































ve been engaged by 
‘ebster, of the Adelphi Theatre, London, and are shortly to appear 
on the boards of that establishment. The cricket match between 
Canada and the United States terminated about noon, on Thursday, at 
Montreal. The Americans won in one inoings, with forty-six to spare. 
United States, first innings, 169 ; Canada, first innings, 45 ; Canada, se- 
cond innings, 76.———The total sam—we learn from a Parliamentary 
into the Exchequer as the net revenue of Ireland in the year 

the 3lst December, 1859, was £6,711,833. The Customs produced 
£2;304,578 ; the Excise, £3,109,000; Stamps, £530,981; Property and 
Income-tax, £458,105 ; small branches of the hereditary revenue, £5,520 ; 

including repayments of advances, £306,648. 
See _ eee 


THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS. 


On the night of the 24th, Three Rivers (which the Prince left as de- 
scribed last week) was brilliantly illuminated. The members of the 
ture arrived in the steamer at Quebec, at 10 o’clock on the same 
Make and attended the Prince to Montreal, At the various points along 
the river groups of people assembled on the shores, and cheered and 
waved their hats as the steamer passed down with the Prince on board. 
Rain commenced at 10 o’clock, and continued until the cortege arrived 
off Montreal. The Prince came by the North Channel, and missed a num- 
ber of steamboats which had come down to meet him.- They overtook 
him at Pont de L’Isle. They were crowded with people, and gaily 
decked with flags, evergreens, &c., their passengers cheering lustily as 
they came up with the Prince’s vessel. As Kingston was passed the 
Charch bells rang a peal and the crowd on the shore cheered. 

The Prince’s fleet reached Montreal at 3.30, on the 25th, and was re- 
ceived with a royal salute of 21 guns as it approached the city. The 
rain at the time ceased, but again commenced, and in consequence of 
the unfavourableness of the weather the preparations for the grand 
reception were not completed, and the landing was postponed till 10 
oclock next day. The illumination was also deferred. About 40,000 

le, who had assembled on the quays to witness the landing, were 
inted. 

On the night of the 26th the city was brilliantly Mluminated. On 
Sunday the Prince drove through the town incognito, and attended Divine 
Service at the Anglican Cathedral. He was met at the entrance by 
the Clergy. The building was crowded. The eermon was by the 

of Montreal. On Monday morning the Indian ame came off at 
the cricket grounds. The Prince arrived at 100’clock. The first match 
‘was at Lacross between two parties of Indians, and the second between 
Indians und whites, in which the former won. This was followed by a 
war dance in full costume. The Prince was much amused. There were 
several thousand spectators, including the Boston Fusileers, whose band 
_— “ God Save the Queen,” the men uncovering, and then “ Yankee 

le,” the Prince uncovering. 

The games were interrupted by a heavy shower of rain. 

The levee commenced at the Court-House at noon. It was numerously 
attended. Several addresses were presented. 

On Tuesday night the municipal festival was very successful. It lasted 
five hours and upwards of 8,000 persons were present. On the platform 
were 150 performers, who commenced the evening’s entertainment by 
playing various selected pieces, This was followed by a cantata com- 
posed for the occasion by the Philharmonic Society. The whole termi- 

by a grand operatic morceaux by Strakosch’s troupe. The Prince 
and suite acrived at 10 p.m., when the house rose and cheered vigor- 
ously, the band striking up “God Save the Queen.” The Prince 
applauded the cantata. The Prince left 11} o’clock, when he was again 
lustly cheered. Lady Franklin was present. 

A banquet was given in the evening tothe Boston Fusileers. 

A trial of engines took place during the day, the prize being a silver 
trampet worth $150. It was won by the Brookville engine, built in 





On Wednesday a review of the garrison and volunteers took place. 

The Prince complimented the officers on the appearance and discipline 
of the troops, and then left for Isle Dowal, above the Lachine Rapids. He 
crossed over to the island in a boat from the Valorous, escorted by a dozen 
large Hudson Bay canoes, manned by voyageurs. After his arrival he 
partook of a lunch, and then enjoyed himself in paddling about in a 
canoe. He returned to the city in the evening. 

On Thursday the Prince and suite started for St. Hyaciathe and Sher- 
brook. The Prince travelled in a magnificent car specially fitted up for 
him. The stations along the route were decorated with arches, ever- 

s, &c. Crowds cheered the train as it passed along. At Sherbrook 
a handsome pavilion was erected. The Prince received addresses at St. 
Hyacinthe, Lennoxville, and Sberbrook. At the latter place he was 
escorted to the residence of the Hon. A. T. Galt, Finance Minister, where 
he partook of a luncheon and held alevee. Toward the close he was pre- 
sented to Mr. Felton, an old and respected citizen, who was Signal Mid- 
shipman on the Nelson flag-ship at Trafalgar. He was subsequently de- 
pe of his rank for loss of the sloop-of-war Curinaz at the West Indies. 


case was one of considerable hardship, and on the Prince being in- + 


formed of the particulars, he restored Mr. Felton to his rank in the navy. 
The act gave great satisfaction, and was loudly applauded by those pre- 
sent. The Prince on his return to the station was surrounded by an im- 
menee crowd who eat pe cheered him, while the ladies threw bou- 
quets to him as fast and thick as to almost overwhelm him. He arrived 
back again at Montreal at 6} P.M. He will leave for Ottowa to-mor- 
row morning. 

A ball bas been tendered by the New York deputation to the Prince of 
Wales, and accepted. It will take place on Friday evening, October 12. 
In consequence of engagements already entered into by the Prince he 
can only spend Friday, Saturday and Sunday in New York. He will 
embark from Portland. 

The op ate bo a copy of the address :— 

“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales: May it please your Royal 
Highness : On behalf of the citizens of New York, we have the honour to 
request your acceptance of a ball upon the occasion of your visit to our 
city, at such time as may suit your convenience. 

“We hope that in view of the deep and universal admiration felt 
throughout our tand for the public and private virtues of your royal 
mother, and for the high respect entertained for yourself, as the heir to 
the throne of a great country, united to our own by so many ties of his- 

, language, consanguinity, and common interests and principles, you 
will accept the invitation which we now tender you. 

“(Signed,) § Joun A. Kixc, Chairman. Witson G. Hot. 

Hamiton Fisu. Rosert L. KEnNepy. 
Joun Jacow Astor, Jr. M. B. Frexp, Secretary.” 
Ropert B, Misturn. 


A correrpondent writes from Montreal that it is officially announced 
that the Prince will sail for England from Portland instead of Boston or 
New York. Asa great many reasons are erroneously assigned for this 
decision, and as some of the repr2sentatives of the city of New York in 
this city appear chagrined that the metropolis has not been chosen for 
the point of departure, 1 may say that the only cause for this unex- 
pected selection is the apprehension of desertions to case of the squadron 
visiting a larger place. From the ships of the regular North American 
equadron heavy desertions would be certain, There is no special fear on 
account of the vessels immediately accompanying the Prince, as they 
would be on their way home. But it has not been deemed expedient to 
divide the squadron ; and in any even it has hitherto been intended that 
Boston, and not New York, should be the point of final departure. 


a 


THE FORTIFICATIONS. 

Swift exhorts every servant in an establishment to think of nothing 
bat his own department, and to manage matters as if the whole of his 
master’s income was to be appropriated solely and wholly to its expenses. 
Thue, if the master’s fortune be a couple of thousand a-year, the butler is 
to manage the business of the cellar as if £2,000 a-year was devoted to 
it alone ; the cook is to spend £2,000 a-year on the table ; the coachman 
is to do the samie by the stable, the gardener by the grounds and hot- 
houses, and 20 on throughout the establishment, all for the master’s 


honour. 
Very much in conformity with this advice is the conduct of her Ma- 
iesty’s professional servants with reference to the national defences, 
engineer proposes his plans as if all our trust was to be placed in 
fortifications, and in nothing else. He ignores the navy ; he igmores the 
army for the field ; he ignores the volunteers. He plans his works as if 


has his one idea, also to the exclusion of 


others. He i, fortifications and land forces. Ships, he says, are 
the proper de: of the dockyards, of which they come. It is Yor the 
child to protect her parent. 


The regalar soldier has little faith in ships since steam has made them 
more parte, and of fortifications he does not think much ; a large 
army in the field is, in his view, the only security for the country. 

‘at says Mr. S. Herbert :—“ The hon. member for Bristol has quoted 
a letter from a gallant officer for whom I have the highest respect, and 
who tells us not to spend our money in fortifications, but to build more 
- I have been told by seamen over and over again to trust to ships 
and to shipsalone. I have been told by Artillery offieers that there is 
nothing like trained and accomplished gunners. I have been told by 
Line officers that our main dependence ought to be a large regular army 
in the field. It is a case of “ there’s nothing like leather.’ The Govern- 
ment have had to decide between these various opinions. There is some 
trath in all of them, but they are all carried, owing to prejudice or 
bias, to a degree which excludes reason. The fact is we want a combi- 
nation of these things. It is a combination of fortifications, of ships, of 
men, and of gunners, which will give you the strength, I do not say to 
resist an enemy, but to secure you from having an enemy.” 

But the report adopted and acted on by the Government is an exam- 
ple of the very extrav: which Mr. Herbert condemns, The recom- 
mendations would be reasonable if we had no ships, no army for the field, 
no volunteers, and had no choice but to find some hiding placesin which 
to take refuge in the event of invasion. But are we not bound to defer to 
the professional skill of the Commissioners? Why, the War Minister him- 
self does not set us the example, for he distinctly states that the Govern- 
ment does not adopt all the recommendations of the Commission, and 
proposes to execute a less amount of works. Here, then, is a civil judg- 
ment exercised over the professional, and very wisely no doubt. Bat if 
the Commission is fallible in some parts of its scheme, may it not be as 
much wrong in others not so saliently in excess and superfluous? 

As for the House, it would have adopted the whole plan by a large 
majority if it had gone to the extent of building a wall round the whole 
island, like the most ridiculous ancient fortification of China. And 
there are occasions when our Parliament, aye, and too large a part of 
the public it represents, resemble that wise people of Laputa described 
by Swift :—* These people are under continual disquietudes, never en- 
jeying a moment’s peace of mind, and their disturbances proceed from 
causes which very little affect the rest of mortals. Amongst their appre- 
hensions is the dread that the earth by the continual approaches of the 
sun towards it must in course of time be absorbed or swallowed up. 
That the face of the sun will by degrees be encrusted with its own effluvia, 
and give no more light to the world. That the sun, daily spending its 
rays without any nutriment to supply them, will at last be wholly con- 
sumed and annihilated, which must be attended with the destruction of 
this earth, and of all the planets that receive light from it. They are so 
perpetually alarmed with apprehensions of these and the like impending 
dangers that they can neither sleep quietly in their beds, nor have any 
relish for the common pleasures and amusements of life.” 

The people so described by our great satirist as inordinately troubled 
with vain fears were great calculators, and excessively addicted to cast- 
ing “ the fashion of uncertain evils,” and providing costly precautions 
against them, to which they ascribed the efficacy of prevention, when it 
became certaio that no danger was to be apprehended. So, in former 
days, the fact that witches did not cross the threshold was potently be- 
lieved to be due to the virtue of the horse-shoe. 

We cannot quit this subject of the fortifications, with which we confess 
we have hardly patience, without adverting to Mr. S. Herbert’s startling 
proposition that steam has diminished our power of blockade. “In the 
days of sailing ships, when the wind was in one quarter, you were safe 
and could sleep in security. How was your blockade conducted? So 
long as the wind blew on the shore, and it was not safe for the blockaded 
equadron to put to sea, the blockading squadron stood off the shore, with 
the certainty that no one could get out. But now, if the blockading 
squadron stands off, the blockaded squadron gets up steam in the night 
and is away before the blockading squadron knows where it is.’’ 

“Tf the blockading squadron stands off.” But the blockading squa- 
dron will have no occasion to stand off; as the blockading fleets off 
Cherbourg and Brest could from Portsmouth and Plymouth be as regu- 
larly stationed and relieved as sentries on their posts. With fair winds 
they would hold their stations under sail, with foul winds under steam, 
and fresh relays would take the place of those whose coal was exhausted. 
— Examiner. 

<i 
THE SECOND CRISIS OF THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


The Volunteer Movement will presently enter on its second crisis. Its 
first occurred in the establishment or naturalization of an institution so 
novel, and was successfully encountered. Animated by hereditary spirit 
and impressed with a sense of the emergency, our Volunteers surmounted 
every obstacle, and in twelve months’ time produced that force which 
now commands universal admiration. The course of the movement has 
been eminently sure. It has gone straight to the mark, and it would be 
almost impossible, up to this moment, to find any fault with the results. 
Our Rifle Corps muster nearly 140,000 men ; they have mastered for the 
most part the necessary rudiments of drill ; .they have beaten the Swiss 
as marksmen, and the general organization of the force is rapidly advanc- 
ing. So far nothing could be better ; but we must not disguise from the 
public that there is still more to be done. Tbe movement, to be tho- 
roughly effective for its purposes, requires two things—extension and 
permanence. The force should be augmented in numbers, and it should 
be secured against decline of popularity and other causes of decay. 

When it is remembered that at the beginning of this century the coun- 
try, with less than half its present population, produced more than twice 
the present number of Volunteers, it must at once be obvious that we 
have not yet fathomed the natural extent of our resources. Something 
must be operating in the way of restriction or limitation to confine the 
force to its existing proportions, and there will not be much difficulty in 
discovering what this is. The movement has extended very widely, but 
not very deeply. It has not yet embraced the more numerous classes of 
society. Generally speaking, our Volunteer Regiments are composed of 
men of the middle class, and working men have only joined in few in- 
stances or in strength disproportioned to their numbers. It is to this 
point that our future efforts should be directed. We cannot expect to 
give our Volunteer force the proportions desirable without enlarging its 
basis. If we want another 150,000 men, we must look to a fresh clase, 
and that clacs must be a class of artisans. 

It was no more than natural that the first draught of Volunteers should 
proceed from a class above that of artisans. Nobody questions either the 
patriotism or the spirit of our working men, but a working man has 
much to look to before he can charge himself with any additional duty 
or assume any new obligation. There is first the question of money. 
However economically a military uniform may be designed, yet it must, 
at any rate, represent an extra suit of clothes, and must cost, at the 
lowest, some two or three ponnds—a serious consideration with a man 
earning only 25s. or 30s.a week. Then there is the question of time, 
which is always precious ; and, finally, there is the question of opportu- 
nity. Hitherto the working classes of society have had no fair opportu- 
nity put before them. The movement arose in anotber class, and to 
that, for the first few months, it has been mainly confined. It is only 
now, after the first burst of ¢xcitement has passed, that we begin to dis- 
cern an ulterior duty, and to see that all classes should be united in so 
honourable a work as that of national defence. 


So far the Times. The Manchester Guardian has the following : 


Lord Elcho, in a letter to the Times, discusses a question which has 
probably occupied the attention of most sincere friends of the Volunteer 
movement. We rejoice to believe that the Volunteer force is not com- 
posed of one class of the community, but includes representatives of all 
ranks of society. It is impossible, however, to ignore the fact that the 
working classes furnish a comparatively insignificant quota,—a circum- 
stance which arises neither from a want of loyalty on the part of our 
working men, nor from a fear on the part of the authorities that it would 
be unsafe to convert the masses into expert riflemen. We believe, with 
Lord Elcho, that money has been, and is, the great difficulty. This diffi- 
culty has been felt in Manchester, and other places, and Lord Elcho, who 
must be accepted as no mean authority in euch matters, thinks “ we can- 
not calculate with any degree of certainty upon the permavent amount 
of our force until we see what number pay for a second uniform.” It, 
therefore, becomes a serious question whether measures should not, with- 
out loss of time, be adopted for clearing away this obstacle ; for, taking 
even the most favourable view of things, the political prospects of Europe 
cannot be regarded as of a character to warrant us in tolerating any re- 
movable impediment in the way of the formation of a large and perma- 
nent national reserve. It has been proposed to form special corps of 





working mep, but the obvious objection to this suggestion is, that it 


would strike at the very root of the movement, that it would create 
distinctions where feelings of perfect unity and brotherhood should a 


.| What is required is a less expensive system, and as this question is, at 


resent, the subject of some discussion in Manchester, we will state in 
words, the three modes suggested by Lord Elcho of rem t 
acknowledged evil : y — 
1. By existing corps adop @ cheap, comfortable, working di 
which should be the uniform one oe ge the cost of which” shoald 
be under £3, and therefore within thé means of the working men, while 
at the same time there might be a more ornamental and expensive d: 
which any member of the corps might or might not get, according to his 
taste and fancy, but in which he would never appear on parade. 2, By 
having artisan companies attached to the existing corps, whose 
though the same in colour and general appearance, might be less orna- 
mental and expensive. 3. By establishing a corps confined to no class or 
district, but the expenses of which would be limited—say to £3, so as to 
enable artisans to join. 
Artisans might be allowed to pay for their outfit by instalments ; the 
entrance fee might, in their case, be remitted: while the Government 


might, in addition to a rifle, deal out to each Volunteer a fixed allowance 
of ammunition. 


a 


Prince ALFRED IN THE Brazits.—The Huryalus, having Prince Alfred 
on board, entered the Port of Rio Janeiro on the 29th of June; and on 
the following morning the minister of Foreign Affairs went on board to 
visit his Royal Highness, the frigate saluting the illustrious visitors on 
his arrival. At five o’clock in the afternoon the Prince landed at the 
Arsenal, and, together with his tutor and the British Minister, entered 
one of the Emperor’s carriages and paid a visit to his Majesty at St, 
Christovao. On the 2ad of July the Royal steam-yacht was in waiting to 
take the Prince to the sammer residence of the Emperor at Petropolis, 
which had been duly prepared for his reception. On the morning of the 
3rd the Emperor went on board the Zuryalus to lunch with his Royal 
Highness, the Buzzard, Madagascar, and Leopard manning their yards and 
firing a Royal salute. At half-past four the Emperor landed at the 
Arsenal, accompanied by the Prince. The British Minister, Admiral 
Lushington, Captain Tarleton, the Secretary of the Legation, and the 
officers of the Zuryalus, had the honour of dining with the Royal party at 
St. Christovao, and in the evening attended the Theatre of San Pedro. 
On the 4th a carriage of the Emperor was placed at the disposal of the 
Prince, who drove to the Botanical Gardens, Hospital of Pedro Segundo, 
Tijuca, &c.; and in the evening attended at the Opera House, with the 
Emperor and Empress, a representation of “ Joan d’Arc.’”’ The princi- 
pal performers were Medori and Mirate. Oz the 6th the Zuryalus left for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 





BLUEJACKETs IN New ZeaLanp.—I can only, in passing, notice the gal- 
lant exploit of Captain Cracroft, of the Niger, and his band of blue- 
jackets. This feat has done much in the way of intimidation ; the Maori 
now dreads the sight of a sailor. Cracroft, however, had a narrow 
escape ; a8 he and his men were entering the pah, pell-mell with the in- 
surgents, a native took deliberate aim at him, and was in the act of firing 
when a sailor, who saw him, cut him down. An amusing episode, it is 
said, took place in the pah. £10 reward had been proclaimed for the 
man who took the rebel flag. Four sailors got hold of it simultaneously, 
and in their eagerness to secure the prize they temporarily forgot the 
hubbab around them, and their own danger, and began to pummel each 
other with their fists —New Zealand Examiner. 


Tue New K.C.B.—The honour which has just been conferred on a very 
old, worthy, and useful servant of the Crown, in the person of Colonel, 
now Sir George Lioyd Hodges, K.C.B., should not pass without a word 
of notice. In early life Sir George was in the army, and served through 
the greater part of the Peninsular war, as well as the Waterloo campaign, 
and in 1830 aud 1832 he commanded the British and Foreign Legions in 
Portugal under Dom Pedro. Since 1837 he has been constantly employed 
in the diplomatic service. In that year he was appointed Consul, and 
subsequeatly Consul-General ia Servia, and in 1839 became Political 
Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. In the following year he took part 
in the operations in Syria, for which he received honours from the Sultan 
Colonel Hodges became in 1841 the British Chargé d’Affaires and Con 
sul-General at Hamburg, which appointment he has since held to the 
great satisfaction of the Government as well as of the community among 
whom he dwelt, and whose good wishes were warmly expressed on his 
recent retirement from tbat office.—Times. 


Ovpituary. 


At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mr. Wilson, a native of Perthshire, Scotland. Mr. 
Wilson had already assumed an honourable position in the world of letters, be- 
fore he left Scotland, and was an acceptable contributor to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, the Edinburgh Literary Journal, Chambers’ Journal, and other peri- 
odicals. After his arrival in this country he contributed to Tait’s Magazine, 
and over the signature of “ Allan Grant” Mr. Wilson has contributed some 
meritorious poems to the columns of the Albion, Evening Post, and Knicker 


bocker Magazine. 
App otutnrents. 


The canonry in Westminster Abbey, rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Edward Repton, M.A., is conferred upon the Rev. Evan Nepean, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. He graduated 
at Cambridge in 1823, but his name does not appear in the list of those who 


took honours. 
Avutp. 


The coloneley of the 14th Light Dragoong, vacant by the death of Sir. 
Henry Murray, will be filled by Major-Gen. Allan T. Maclean. Lord 
Cardigan will be transferred from the 5th Dragoon Guards to the 11th, 
which he commanded for so many years. Jn all probability Major-Gen. 
Sir James Y. Scarlett will obtain the colonelcy of his old corps, the 5th 
Dragoon Guards,——The Armstrong establishment at Woolwich, exten- 
sively engaged in manufacturing 100 pounder guns, continues to progress 
without the slightest interruption. The first batch of that class of 
ordnance will be completed about the end of September.—tThe late 
Colonel Abraham Taylor, of the 9th regiment of infantry, in the last 
Affghan campaign, at Tazeen, led his regiment against the enemy in 
their shirts and trousers, and the men when they got back said that they 
had never had such a comfortable day’s fighting ——With the exception 
of a few minor details, the handsome memorial arch which has been some 
time in progress at Brompton Barracks, Chatham, to the memory of 
those officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Royal Engineers 
who fell in the Crimea during the Russian war, is now completed.—— 
The prospectus of the Volunteers’ Assurance Friendly Society is in cir- 
culation. The object isto raise a fund, by donations from the public and 
by contributions of 10s. 6d. per annum each from volunteers, to be 
devoted to giving compensation to the relatives of volunteers who may 
meet their death while on duty. Compensation for accidents incurred 
while on duty is also to enter into the company’s programme. Reference 
is made in the prospectus to the serious accidents which have already 
taken place. The names of some influential gentlemen, including the 
Duke of Wellington, are put forward as the patrons. 











War Orrice, Ave. 14.—14th Lt Drags: Maj-Gen Maclean to be Col, v Gen 
the Hon Sir H Murray, KCB, dec. Mil Train: En Webb, 58th Ft, to be Lt, v 
Bodkin, ret. 3d Ft: Surg Crocker, fm Staff, to be Surg, v Barker, app to Staff. 
4th: En McEwen to be Lt; Lt Todd to be Adjt, v En Sandys, res Adcy only. 
18th: Assist-Surg Orr, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Hyde, app to Staff. 34th: 
En Murray to be Lt, v Rutledge, dec; En Walker, 3d Ft, to be En, vy Murray. 
53d: Lt-Col and Byt-Col Parke, CB, 72d Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Payn,ex. 55th: Lt 
Bellamy to be Capt, v Parke, ret; En FitzGerald to be Lt, v Bellamy. 72d: Lt 
Col Payn, CB, 53d Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Parke, CB, ex; Capt and Byt-Maj 
Norman to be Maj, v Maj and Byt-Lt-Col Thellusson, ret; Lt Upton to be Capt, 
vy Norman; En Tanner to be Lt, v hong Cor Macaulay, 12th Lt Drags, to be 
En, v Sherlock, pro. 73d: Surg Hardie, MD, fm Staff, to be Surg, v Booth, dec. 
75th: Assist.Surg Millar, from Staff, to be Asikist-Surgeon, v Reid, deceased. 
77th: Capt Lazenby, Unatt, to be Capt, v Fosbury app Capt of a Comp of Gent 
Cadets Ri Mil Col. 93d: Capt Bond, Unatt, to be Capt, v Welch,ex. 96th: En 
Hanniker to be Lt, v French, pro. Unatt—Lt Hamilton, fm Adjt Recruit Dis, 
to be Capt. Commissariat Depart—Act Deputy Assist-Commis-Gen Ussher 
having completed the required service on the Western Coast of Africa to be con- 
firmed in the rank of Dep Assist-Com-Gen. Hospital Staff—Surg Bavker, 34 
Ft, to be Surg, v Crocker, app to 3d Ft; Assist-Surg Hyde, fm 18th Ft, to be 
Assist-Sarg, v Orr, app to 15th Ft. Brevet—Maj Honner, Ist Bombay N I, to 
be Lt-Col in Army; Capt and Bvt-Maj Thompson, 14th Lt Drags, to be Lt-Col 
in Army; Bvt Assist-Surg Amesbury of the Bengal Army, to be Surg in Army. 


Navp. 


It is satisfactory to find that the Hina, the first of the floating batteries 
surveyed at Chatham, has proved to be in a thoroughly sound condition. 
—tThe Gibraliar, 101, was safely launched at Devonport on the 16th, 
in the presence of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, the French Ambas- 








sador and the Countess de Persigny, Lord Charston, and othere. 
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New Books. 


A French novel is held by many excellent and just persons to be a 
sort of literary firework of so dangerous and inflammable a character, 
that it should never be trusted in the hands of the young, to whom its 
very brilliancy makes it an extraordinary and most captivating temptation. 
It is supposed to abound with prurient description, to instil, in the most 
gubtle way, the most mischievous immorality, to undermine all healthy 

. sentiment, to unsettle all sound opinion, to take from grossness all its 
revolting feajures, to render vice attractive and virtue ridiculous, and 
to strike at every principle on which any true social life can rest. We 
think we do not exaggerate ; we believe that many good people who 
have read something of Sue, and have heard of “ Paul de Kock,” look 
apon all French fiction as of this character, and its introduction any- 
where to be seriously deprecated. And undoubtedly there is some good 
reason for this dread of it. A large class of French novels justify all 
that has ever been said of their immoral tendency and are as unfit for 
the mental good of any young and pure mind as a box of German luei- 
fers is to be the plaything of a child. 

But this is not true of all French fiction. There are pure writers in 
literature of this sort who preserve the unities of morality, and show vice 
her own features ; men whose pictures charm for their homely virtues, 
without dullness, and who do not sacrifice the beauty of purity to meri- 
tricious brilliancy. Chief among these is Balzac. 

Messrs. Wight & Goodrich, the translators of a series of novels from 
the French, which Messre. Rudd & Carleton propose to publish, have 
wisely chosen as their first work, the story of César Birotteau, by Balzac. 
It is a tale of domestic life in Paris, not a tale beginning with an in- 
érigue, filled up with passion, and ending in tragedy, as many suppose 
all Parisian life to be ; but one of homely virtues, of every-day suffering 
and sorrow, of happiness and love, with something of the social vice and 
treachery which belongs to all society. Without being written with 
ome special goodish purpose, they who please may draw from it an ex- 
cellent moral, while they who seek in it for overwrought and passionate 
description, for any catering to salacious appetite, will seek in vain. 
Gésar Birotteau is a Parisian tradesman, a perfamer, who by dint of 
good fortune and correct conduct has risen from the condition of a pea- 
gant to that ofa man of wealth, a deputy-mayor, and, for his success 
against the Convention in 1794, a Knight of the Legionof Honour. But 
prosperity had intoxicated him, and the book opens with a characteristic 
gcene between him and his handsome and sensible wife, who is awakened 
in the night time, by a dream of poverty, to find her husband measuring 
their apartments with reference to some changes he proposes to make in 
anticipation of a splendid ball he has determined to give, on the occasion 
of receiving the decoration of the Legion of Honour. Her dream she 
finds is prophetic, as her husband unfolds his plans for a splendid future, 
the magnificent entertainment by which he means to let the world know 
the great honour that has been done him, and the commencement of a 
new life of splendour, to be supported by untold wealth, to come from a 
speculation ia land on which he is about to enter. “ Oh !’—exclaims 
his wife, when all these fine plans are unfolded : 

“Qh, if you’ve got the mines of Peru—” 

« Wall fiewa, oo dear. Yes,” he said, taking his wife by the waist, 
‘and tapping her gently, under the influence of feelings which animated 
all his features, “I did not mean to mention this affair before it was 
well cut and dried ; but I shall close it to-morrow, perhaps. Here it is: 
Roguin has offered me a share in a speculation which seems so certain 
that he goes in with Ragon, you uncle Pillerault, and two of his 
clients. We are going to buy, in the neighbourhood of the Madeleine, 
land which we can get now for one quarter of the value it will have 
reached, according to Roguin’s calculation, three years hence. At that 
period, all lease and ground rents will have expired, and we can manage 
the land as we please. We six enter into the scheme in proportions al- 
ready agreed upon. I subscribe three hundred thousand francs, and 
represent three-eights of the capital. Ifany one of us needs money, Ro- 
guin will obtain it upon his portion, by a mortgage. In order to hold 
the affair in my own hands, and know for myself how matters are going, 
I have stipulated that the half common between me, Pillerault, and old 
Ragon, shall be in my name. Roguin’s will be in the uame of one 
Charles Claparon, myco-proprietor, who is, like me, to convey their shares 
back to his associates. The deeds of purchase are made by agreement to 
sell under private seal, until we come into full possession of the land. 
Roguin will say which contracte are to be carried into effect, for he is 
not sure that we shall be able to dispense with entering them at the re- 
gistry office, and thus throw the registry tax upon those to whom we sell 
in lots ; but all this would be too long to explain. The land once paid 
for, we may fold our arms, aad in three years from now, we sball be worth 
around million. Césarine will be twenty years old, our stock and good- 
will will be sold, and we will sail modestly along towards greatness as 
Heaven may kindly decree. 

“Yes, ta chat as you going to get your three hundred thousand 
francs purchase money ?”” asked Madame Birotteau. : 

“You don’t understand business, at all, my love. I will take, first, 
the hundred thousand francs that are waiting for investment in Roguin’s 
hands ; next, I will borrow forty thousand francs more upon the build- 
ings and gardens of our factory in the faubourg du Temple; then we 
have twenty thousand in negotiable paper: ia all one hundred and 
sixty thousand francs. There remain but one hundred and forty thousand 
more, for which I will sign notes to the order of Charles Claparon, 
banker : he will give me the proceeds, the discount off. There are the 
three hundred thousand francs paid: for he who owes on time, owes 
nothing, ae they say. When the notes fall due, we’ll meet them with our 
profits. If we can’t meet them, Roguin will advance me money, at five 
per cent., secured by a mortgage upon my share of the land. But it will 
be quite unnecessary to borrow, for I bave discovered an essence to make 
the hair grow, a Comageneous Oil! Livingston has put up a hydraulic 
press in the factory to make oil from nuts, which, under heavy pressure, 
will give out all the oil in them. I expect to make one hundred francs 
the first year. I am thinking of a handbill beginning thus : “ Down with 
Wigs!” the effect of which will be prodigious. You have not observed 
my sleepless nights! For three months the success of Macassar Oil has 
disturbed my elumberr. Macassar must be crushed!” 

“So, then, these are the fine projects you’ve been turning over in your 
cocoa-nut, the past two months, without saying a word tome! I have 
just seen myself begging at my own door, may heaven be praised for the 
warning! We shall soon have nothing left but our eyes to weep witb. 
Never shall you do it, César, while amalive! There are mancuvres 
and underhand intrigues beneath all this, which you don’t see: you are 
too honest and upright to suspect rascality in others. Why do these 
people come and offer you millions in this way! You strip yourself of 
your property, you involve yourself beyond your means: if your oil 
doesn’t take, if money isn’t to be had, and if the lands don’t sell, how are 
you to meet these notes? With the nut shells? In order to get up in 
society, you want to take down you name, and you talk of suppressing 
the sign of the Queen of Roses, and yet here you are composing ridicu- 
lous bills and prospectuses which will exhibit César Birotteau stuck on 
every post and pasted on every wall.” . 

“Ob, you don’t understand. I'll have a branch under the name of 
Popinot, in some building near the Rue des Lombards, where I'll estab- 
lish little Anselme. In this way I’!l pay my debt of gratitude towards 
Monsieur and Madame Ragon, in setting their nephew up in business. 
These poor people have seemed to me under the weather for some time 
past.” 


“My idea is that these men want your money.”’ é 
“What men, Constance? Certainly not your uncle Pillerault, who is 
so fond of us and who dincs with us every Sunday? Not that dear old 
Ragon, our predecessor, who has been so honest for forty years, and with 
who we play at boston? Not Roguin, a notary of Paris, fifty-seven 
years old, and who has been a notary for twenty-five years? A notary 
of Paris would be the very cream of honest men, if honest men were not 
all cream alike. In case of need, my associates will aid-me. Where is 
the plot, then? I must tell you what I think of you, for as I’m a man, 
stance, I’ve got it on my conscience. You are as suspicions as a 
lynx, my sweet! As soon as we had made two sous, you took every 
—— for a thief. And now I have to go on my knees to beg you to 
yourself make money! For a woman of Paris, you are not very am- 
bitious. Without your perpetual apprehensions, no one would have 


been happier than I! If I had listened to you, I should never have made 
either my Concentrated Sultana Paste, or my Carminative Water. The 
shop has given us a living, it is true, but these two inventions and our 
assortment of soap have given us over one hundred and sixty thousand 
francs clear! Without my genius, for I really have a talent for perfu- 
mery, we should be miserable little retailers, and should be forever 
dragging the devil by the tail to make the two ends meet ; I shouldn’t 
be one of the notables who elect the judges of the tribunal of commerce, 
and I should have been neither judge nor ve 4 Pll tell you what I 
should be! A mere shop keeper like old daddy Ragon—I say it without 
offence, for I respect shopkeeping, as the best part offall we’ve got has 
come ofit! After having sold perfumery for forty years, we should pos- 
sess, like him, barely three thousand francs a year: aud as the neces- 
saries of life have nearly doubled in price, we should hardly have the 
means of living. (Iam more and more concerned for these old people 
every day ; I must look into the matter ; and I’ll have an explanation 
from Popinot to-morrow.) If I had followed your advice—you who are 
so uneasy in your happiness, and who are always asking yourself whether 
you will have to-morrow what you have to-day, I should have no influ- 
ence, I should not have the cross of the Legion of Honour, and should’nt 
be in the way to become a politician. Oh, it’s no use shaking your head ; 
if our affair comes to a peint, I may be chosen member for Paris. My 
name is not César for nothing ; everything I do succeeds. It is really 
inconceivable that while everybody out of doors acknowledges my 
ability, at home, the only person whom I wish to please and for whose 
happiness I am ready to sweat blood and water, is precisely she who 
considers me an idiot.” 


It is on this land speculation that the story turne. Of course it failed ; 
failed, not because the calculation was not a good one, but because the 
guileless César was cheated by two of his associates, one of whom ran 
away with all the ready money, and the other, an ex-clerk of the per- 
famer whom he had dismissed for theft, compelled the payment of the 
notes when there were no funds to meet them. All this, however, is 
evolved in due season, in the course of the volume. In the meantime the 
grand ball is given, for Madame Birotteau, finding contention useless, 
resigns herself to the inevitable course of events. 

The course of events is full of interest and incident. Ruin comes, but 
salvation comes also ; ruin through weakness and knavery, and salva- 
tion through strength and self-denial. The close, perhaps, is a little too 
dramatic, as in real life the happiness of success is seldom fatal. But 
something must be pardoned to a French author and a French audience. 
Reminiscences of an Officer of Zouaves (Appletons) would be a timely 
book if it contained one word about those remarkable calisthenic exer- 
cises which are just now the vogue in military circles, Much as we have 
heard of late of the barbaric instincts of the Zouaves, and implicitly as 
some of us have believed what we have heard, this little book will dis- 
pel many delusions. In fine, according to the “ Reminiscences,” the 
Kouaves are simply as other French soldiers are, except in the matter of 
esprit de corps, of which they seem to have somewhat more than the rest 
of the army. Their cat-like activity and ferocity and all their other 
fabulous attributes, have no place whatever in this volume. At best 
they are a body of picked troops, and they have not always been that, 
particularly under the exigencies of the Crimea. These “ Reminiscences’? 
concern more particularly the 2nd Regiment of Zouaves, and are com- 
piled from memoranda of Gen. Cler, who fell at Magenta. Messrs. Ap- 
pletons’ publication is an anonymous American translation from the 
French, for the most part exceedingly well done, but with occasional re- 
tention of the French idiom, with some involved zentences scarcely to be 
understood without two or three readings chiefly because the translation 
is not thorough, and with a curious system of punctuation which will 
lead the reader to suppose the commas have been distributed from a pep- 
per box. The translator has added some useful notes—The 2nd 
Zouaves was organised at Oran in 1852, and from that time until 
the outbreak of the Russian War it did good service in Algeria. 
We cannot relate any of its deeds on the field, preferring to reserve 
our space for an extract or two concerning its adventures in the Crimea ; 
but an anecdote of Abd-el-Kader, which puts that well spoken Mussul- 
man in a less enviable light than it has of late been the fashion to repre- 
sent him, may appropriately becopied here. The Emir had, itis related, 
failed several times to take the little town of Aia-Madhy. Not to be 
baffled however, he hit on the following scheme to get possession of it : 

In virtue of a vow which he pretended to have made many years be- 
fore, he begged permission to remain five days in the town, to say his 
prayers at the mosque. Such a request, addressed by one Marabout to 
another would, he felt sure, never be refused :—nor was it. The brave 
and loyal-hearted old Tedjini admitted him at once into the place, and 
even retired himself to Laghouat, that he might leave his fellow Mara- 
bout more liberty in the fulfilment of his vow. But no sooner had Abd- 
el-Kader secured his object, than he, like a very chief of brigands, in 
violation of all faith and of all law, and although he had sworn upon the 
Koran to observe the treaty which had been just before concluded, had 
the walls and every house in Ain-Madhy razed to the ground, sparing 
only that, in which he had taken up his own lodgings, and which had 
been the dwelling of the Sheriff. This revolting action, which would 
alone suffice to fix an odious stain upon the life of Abd-el-Kader, aroused 
the populations of all the neighbouring tribes and Ksours against him. 
When, recalled to the north by the course of events in that direction, he 
at length withdrew from Ain-Madhy, they fell upon his convoys, massa- 
cred his escorts, and did him all the harm in their power Tedjini sub- 
sequently returned to his town, and having rebuilt its walls and houses, 
continued thereafter to govern it undisturbed, with a reputation for ho- 
liness and courage, which caused him to be greatly revered by all the 
inhabitants of the desert. 

In 1854 two war battalions of the 2nd Zouaves, consisting of 56 offi- 
cers and 2,206 men, out of the 98 officers and 3,700 men of the Regiment 
embarked for the East, and in due time they arrived on Turkish soil. 
Gen. Cler dces not seem to have had a very high opinion of the Sultan 
or his troops, but the Sultanas, the natural and national gallantry of 
the soldier and the Frenchman can do little but compliment : 

After leaving the Arsenal, the officers turned their steps towards the 
Golden Horn. The streets wore an unusually animated appearance, 
owing to the feast of the Rhamadan, which was then at its height ; they 
were literally thronged with pious Mussulmen, who were going from 
mosque to mosque, to offer up their devotions. The officers were just 
about to cross the bridge over the Golden Horn, which unites Galata 
with the old Stamboul, when they were accosted by an Armenian, who 
informed them in French (nearly all the Armenians of Galata and Pera 
speak French pretty well) that the Sultanas, having finished their devo- 
tions, would cross here in another moment, on their way back to the 
palace on the Bosphorus. A few minutes afterward, in fact, a band of 
black eunuchs, on foot and horseback, came on, in advance of the pro- 
cession, to clear the way ; which they did with very little ceremony, ex- 
cept when they came to the French officers, to whom they, on the con- 
trary, exhibited the most respeetful politeness. The Sultanas, to the 
number of about thirty, were seated in gilt carriages, open on every 
side, and of a shape not unlike those which were in use in France, toward 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. The Sultan’s eldest son, a 
pretty and graceful boy of about eight years old, was in one of the car- 
riages, seated on the lap ofa lady of still youthful appearance. The 
Sultanas had only the lower part of their face concealed, and that, by a 
gauze veil so transparently thin, that it was easy to distinguish through 
it the form of the mouth ; which, by the way, is their least handsome 
feature. Their complexion was of a colourless white ; their eyes were 
brown, almond-shaped, shaded by long lashes, end surmounted by arch- 
ing eyebrows of the blackest jet; their hair appeared to be very thick 
and lustrous. Beautiful young girls, all of them,—gay, laughing, and 
coquettish,—their features were yet wanting in that air of distinction, 
which is usually inseparable from women of the better class of society in 
Western Europe. It was almost impossible to distinguish the outline of 
their shapes, through their heavy and cumbrous garments, which con- 
cealed it better than do even the ridiculous skirts, whether crinolines, 
or chicken-coops, with which our own fair countrywomen make it a point 
of honour to take up all the sidewalk of our cities. The women of the 
East are rather simple in their drese, pleasing in their appearance, and have, 
all, fine heads ; but their movements are slow, as though their bodies were 





somewhat cramped, by the indolent life which they lead inthe harem. 


_ Arrived at the seat of actual war, the Zouaves, with the rest of the al- 
lied forces went to work witha will. They shared the brilliant charges, 
the heroic defences, the dull fatigues of the siege-works, and the trials of 
the climate and of a soldier’s life. It is common to depreciate the con- 
dition of the English soldier in the Crimea, as something infinitely worse 
than that of his French comrade and his Russian enemy. We do not re- 
ceive this impression from the volume before us. Less noise has been 
made about the defects of the French commissariat, but there were de- 
fects nevertheless. Even the Russians, at home as they were, and with 


their communications always open, were not always fed and clad as they 
might have been. 


The marked difference, which began to show itself, between the Ras 
sian dead who had fallen at the Alma, and those who perished on subse~ 
quent occasions, was here, for the first time, noticed. Atthe Alma, they 
bad, all, an appearance of health ; their clothing, under clothing, and 
shoes, were clean and in good condition. At Inkerman, on the contrary, 
they wore a look of suffering and fatigue. Owing to the cold, indeed, 
they kept for several days,—some of them were even found, three months 
later, near the canal, at the bottom of the spring ravine, in the condition 
of regular, dried-up mummies. But, as the siege wore on, it was found, 
that those who fell between the trenches and the town, entered rapidly 
into decomposition. At Traktir, and at Malakoff, on the 16ih of August, 
and 8th of September, they turned black and rotted immediately. These 
observations prove how quickly the rude labours of the siege, and the 
privations of every kind, to which the Russian troops were subjected, 
impaired their physical faculties, and undermined the most robust con- 
stitutions among them. 

The Zouaves themselves, a favoured regiment, suffered much from ex- 
posure and scant raiment. In December 1854, few were provided with 
cloaks or overcoats, and during the greater part of the winter they had 
no better cover than their little linen tents, which, however, “they 
lined with the dead men’s clothes which the English threw away.” Dar- 
ing the bitterly cold month of January, “ they had sometimes to spend 
as many as twenty-four hours in the.enow, without fire, or shelter of any 
kind.” On frames used to the hot suns of Africa one would think thie 
an especially trying change, were it not weil known that our own sol- 
diers when removed from the tropical heat of the West Indies, to the al- 
most Arctic cold of a Canadian winter, feel the cold less during the first 
winter than the natives of the provinces themselves.—Regarding the re- 
lations of the two armies the following from the French point of view is 
exceedingly interesting : 


The location of Cler’s brigade in the midst of the English army, was 
productive of a very happy effect; for, it led to an iutimacy between 
the troops of the two-nations, which nothing short of their daily associa- 
tion could ever have brought about. 

For, neither French nor English, in their relations with each other 
previous to the battle of Inkerman, had overpassed the bounds of a cold 
and formal politeness. Indeed, considering the very opposite character 
of the two nations, and the traditionary remembrance of their ancient 
feuds, it could hardly have been otherwise. The special military educa- 
tion, besides, of our officers, whose delight it was, to be always among 
their men, and that,—so very different,—of the English officers, who 
rather affect to keep their profession as much as possible out of sight, 
were rather calculated to perpetuate this state of things,—even among 
those belonging to the upper grades. 

It was not until after the battle of the Alma, that the ice began to 
thaw,—a very little, it is true;—for, even here, the two armies had 
fought with a certain interval of distance between them. Still, the feel- 
ing of dangers shared and of glory acquired in common, and the baptism 
of fire, which they had received together, were of a nature to lessen their 
estrangement for each other, and bring about some little approach to 
more cordial sentiments for the future. 

At the Alma, then, both the French and English infantry had had oc- 
casion to form a mutually high estimate of each others’ good qualities, 
and to acquire at the same time a firm conviction, that there was no 
power on earth capable of resisting their joint attack. The brilliant 
charges made at Balaklava, soon afterward, induced similar feelings of 
appreciation between the cavalry forces of the two nations. The French 
cavalry had been spectators of the cold, heroic intrepidity, with which 
the English rode to an almost certain death, slaves to their duty and to 
discipline, and conscious victims of an unfortunate order. The English 
horsemen, on the other hand, had seen our Chasseurs d’Afrique, on their 
fleet steeds of the desert, falling sabre in hand, on the Russiao squadrons, 
or cutting down the artillerymen at their guns. And, yet, before Sebaa- 
topol, as at the Alma, there were still two different fields of battle ;— 
two distinct centres of action ; on one side, the English,—on the other, 
the French. But, at length, the thunder of the heavy guns at Inkermann 
was heard resounding along the plateau, and, for the first time, chance 
gave to the allied armies a really common battle-field. In their strag- 
gle with the Russians that day, the French soldiers were completely 
mixed up with the English. From the moment that Bourbaki’s head- 
long battalions,—the 3d Zouaves, with de Wimpffen’s tirailleurs indi- 
génes,—came pouring upon the field, and, to the hearty English Hurrah 
for the French, sent up, in reply, their own wild, African war shout,—the 
troops of the two nations formed but one, single army! And from that 
day forth, a true feeling of friendship, and real intimacy, grew up be- 
tween them. And, certainly, they owed it to each other. We on our 
part, were full of admiration for the obstinate valour, with which our 
worthy rivals in glory had defended themselves, all that morning, under 
the deadly fire and fierce assaults of the Russians, so much their supe- 
riors in numbers. We were witnesses to the stern, unyielding resistance 
opposed, and to the unquailicg front maintained by their thinned and 
exhausted divisions,—in which the fearful gaps, at each moment opened 
by the enemy’s cannon, were as quickly closed again by the mutilated 
fragments of what, that morning, had been regiments. On the other 
hand, all that remained, that evening, of the English army, had seen our 
battalion, as they came up with the speed and fury of the lightning, fall 
like so many thunderbolts upon the massive columns of the enemy,—and 
attacking them both in flank and front with that French furia, so world- 
renowned, and so dreaded in all time, compel them at length to cease 
from their abortive efforts, and to retire in disorder over the Tchernaya 
bridge, and behind the friendly cover of their city walls. To mutual 
esteem, then, had been, that day, added a feeling of gratitude for services 
rendered ; and to that gratitude, again, were shortly added all those 
kindly feelings, which are so quickly developed by the unceremonious 
intercourse of the camp or bivouac, and which so readily spring from a 
community of labour, hardships, privations, and fatigues, as well as from 
the mutual interchange of provisions, help, advice, and the various con- 
veniences at the disposal of either. 


On the 23d of February the Zouaves suffered a repulse not less irrita- 
ting than our own check at the Redan. In both cases the pluck of the 
allies deserved success, but victory was on the side of the strongest and 
best posted battalions. We must omit the graphic and exceedingly 
picturesque account here given of this gallant though unsuccessful 
struggle of the Zouaves. The reader must seek it in the book itself, 
which is a very interesting, and in some respects even valuable, con- 
tribution to the annals of war. In 1856 the remnant of the 2nd of 
Zouaves returned to Algeria. 


A charming book for children, The Treasury of Scripture Stories, has jast 
been published by Sheldon & Co., of this City, and Gould & Lincoln of 
Boston. It contains the stories of Samson, Noah, Ruth, Samuel, Daniel, 
and Joseph, told in simple and appropriate language, borrowed often 
enough from the Bible to preserve the beauty of the Scripture 
narration. The stories thus told can not fail to direct the at- 
tention of the young to the source from which they are drawn, 
while, as a mere child’s book, it is one of more than ordinary at- 
traction, It is printed upon thick, tinted paper, and its illustrations, 
which are numerous, for its size, are accurately drawn and brilliantly 
coloured. This appeal to the eye as well as to the understanding of the 
young reader, is sure to make it a popular book. 

The same publishers have also issued a prettily illustrated little book 
entitled Stories of Scotland and Its Adjacent Islands, by Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 
It is both geographical and historical, and intended for young people. 


The current number of the Atheneum contains a notice of the last work 





of the intelligent traveller Herr Kohl, entitled Travels in Canada and the 
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‘State of New York, &c. The reputation of Herr Kobi, as well as the lively 
manner of the book (judging from some extracts in the review) will pro- 
Dably speedily secure its being reprinted here, when it may fall more 
immediately under our notice. Herr Kohl’s conclusions regarding the 
Canadian French will, in many respects, scarcely pass unchallenged in 
the Provinces. Meantime we borrow some paragraphs from our London 
contemporary. 

While ing along the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, which forms 
the y line between Lower Canada on one side, and New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire on the other, Mr. Kohl gleaned a good 
deal of information illustrative of the early history of colonization in 
these districte. Here is “The History of a Piece of Land :”—Shortly 
after the period of the American Revolution, a Mr. Macomb undertook, 
with a few companions, a bunting and canal voyage on the St. Lawrence, 
and made himself acquainted with the previously almost unknown dis- 
tricte now constituting the northern part of the State of New York. 
They stood in very ill repate at the time, having formed part of the 
country of the Iroquis, and never been entirely subjected either by 
French or English, bat having remained as a kind of desolate battle-field 
between them. 

At the time of this canal voyage there lived upon it only a few scat- 
tered Indians, the poor remains of the once numerous and valiant tribes ; 
and on the of the time it figures as a completely white spot, 
adorned by a sort of fancy “rT of the sources of the Hudson, of 
which no one knew anything. Mr. Macomb, however, discovered (about 
the year 1796) that it contained magnificent forests, a fertile soil, and 

fine sites for future villages and towns. He associated himself, 
therefore, with a partner, who got together a capital of about 200,000 
dollars, and proceeded to the execution of his project. The financial 
condition of the State of New York, as, indeed, of all the other States of 
the Union at the time, was deplorable, and the offer of Mr. Macomb to 
purchase three millions of acres of its waste land was gladly accepted. 
An agreement was drawn up, by which he became the purchaser of a 
tract of nearly five thousand square miles, between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, at the not very exorbitant rate of about 44d. per acre. The 
original document was shown to Mr. Kohl—it was on parchment, with a 
great waxen seal of the arms of New York (of that period), on one side 
@ sun rising among mountains, and on the other a rock, against which 
the waves were dashing, with the motto “ Frustra.” 


The associates now commenced a land speculation on a grand scale. 
They wrote and diffused as widely as they could a description of their 
new acquisition ; they travelled to Europe to find colonists and pur- 
chasers, and they formed companies in England, France, and Holland, 
of which one took from them balf a million of acres, and another a bun- 
dred thousand, while smaller parcels were sold to private individuals, 
The descendants of one of the partners, whose family is one of the 
first in New York, is still in possession of no Jess than 200,000 acres. 
He explained to Mr. Kohl the principles on which he proceeded in the 
administration of bis estate. 

Mr. Kohl bears on many cccasions pleasing witness to the virtues of 
the old French Canadians. They are, he says truly, generally regarded 
in the world as a horribly superstitious, stupid, and idle people, mere 
hindrances to the march of progress—mere dark spots on the bright in- 
telligence of the community by which they are surrounded. The travel- 
ler is, therefore, agreeably surprised when he enters one of those “ seats 
of darkness,’”’ a French Canadian village :— 


“Tt was Sunday when we entered the Céte de Neige (a little French 
village not far from Montreal,) and as the Canadians in their observa- 
tion of the day adopt the view that God appointed it both for prayer and 
recreation, it is chosen as the special day for visiting friends and rela- 
tions. The roads were covered with pretty little one-horse chaises, go- 
ing to and returning from the different villages ; and in the cottages and 
before the doors we saw everywhere groups of the villagers engaged in 
friendly gossip. We ventured to enter one of the cottages, one of the 
humblest in appearance, and were immediately understood aod wel- 
comed. An ancient dame, the mother or grandmother of the house, ob- 
terved, as she placed a chair near the fire for the stranger, ‘ Eh bien, je 
comprend Monsieur est voyageur, et il veut voir comme on vit en 
Conodo,’ for this, not Canada, is the appellation of their country among 
them. Many other words bave undergone a similar transformation ; and 
voir, savoir, and croire, have become vodr, savodr, and crodre. The present 
Canadian peasantry are, as is well known, the descendants of soldiers, 
fur-traders, and all kinds of adventurers; and that such simple, modest, 
upright people should be the issue of such a parentage, is a strong proof 
that human nature has, under some circumstances, just as strong a ten- 
dency to purify and improve itself, as, under others. to become demo- 
ralized and degenerate. There was a numerous family of various ages 
ascembled in the cottage ; and they and their habitation were brilliant 
with cleanliness and snow-white liven. It was indeed Sunday, but the 
week-day dresses tbat I afterwards saw did not disgrace the holiday at- 
tire. I could not help expressing my admiration at the order and neat- 
ness of everything around me to the mother of the family. ‘ Vous étes 
bien bon, Monsieur,’ she replied ; ‘ mais l’ordre et la propreté, ce sont 
des qualités bien naturelles. Une famille malpropre serait bien re- 
marquée dans notre village, et je croa c’est le cas dans tout le Conodo.”’ 

Perhaps we may see in this and similar accounts cause for revising 
those rather hasty generalizations concerning the necessary connectivn 
between Catholicism and dirt, which have formed the subject of many a 

Protestant homily from travellers in Switzerland and elsewhere. 
ishing to see whether his favourable opinion of the French Canadians 
was sbared by their neighbours, Mr. Kohl consulted one of them, an in- 
habitant of a village on the Ottawa, which contains not less than six dif- 
—-4 churches, religions, and nations, and received a very satisfactory 
reply :— 

“Oh, these Canadian! Sir, I assure you, they are a fine, honest, and 
mannerly set of people. It is true there are some among them that are 
like others ; but on the whole the Canadians are most honest and genteel. 
There are no liars, thieves, drunkards, and blackguards among them. 
When I first came into the country no Canadian would care to shut bis 
door, and none would ever think about an oath or a paper if you bought 
@ piece of land of them. Since the revolution of 1837, the custom of 
shutting doors has become more general. But still, their houses are al- 
Ways open for the poor and the strangers. If you ever, sir, have lost 
_ way, or feel tired, go to a Canadian house if you can find one. 

hey will make you as comfortable as they possibly can. That is what 
the Canadian is, sir!” : 

Here is another little eketch of this Idyllic life : 


“T never go through a Canadian village without looking through the 
open window into the neat dwellings, at the groups of inhabitants at 
work, or chatting about the fire. When we got to Beauport (a village 
not far from the Falls of Montmorenci), some particularly interesting 
affair seemed to be going on, and when we saw a long procession of 
gaily-dressed men and women entering a house, we stopped the carriage 
before the wide-open doors and looked in. One of the men standing 
about seemed to object to this, and asked,‘ What do you want there, 

tlemen? What business have you there?’ As we were convinced 
¢ no Canadian habitant ever speaks rudely, unless he thinks he has 
cause, I replied, ‘ Monsieur, nous sommes des étrangers; o’est au- 
ourd’bui la premitre fois que nous sommes venus dans ce payr. Vous 
celebrez des noces, n’est-ce pas, Monsieur ?)—‘ Ab! ga, c’est tres bien, 
Messieurs ; descendez, descendez toujours, et entrez. Soyez les bien. 
venus. Oui, sans doute, ce sont des noces!’ We alighted and looked 
into the house, and at the company. I think I have never seen such well- 
dressed well-behaved, handsome and cheerful-looking guests at a pea- 
sant’s wedding before. There were good-tempered and hale old men 
and women, fine young fellows, and crowds of pretty girls ; and in the 
midst, the begarlanded and happy, but dumb and embarrassed, bridal 
pair. Here were the ‘ good old times,’ that we sometimes hear of in ro- 
mance, not in pen and ink, or oil and canvass, but in flesh and blood and 
reality before us. October is, it appears, the season for weddings, when 
everybody, who is not married before, marries, in order to be settled 
warm and comfortable for the winter.’ This nuptial pair was one of 
four that were according to custom, going about from house to house, 
and from one relation to another, to pay their wedding visits.” 


The settlements of the French Canadians can generally be distinguished, 
we are (old, at a considerable distance from those of the inhabitants, by 
the houses lying close to each other, instead of being scattered far and 
wide. The habditant has no ambitious longings for thousands of acres, but 
likes to nestle among his friends and neighbours, to have his church 
within sight, and his children, if possible, settled round him. . The Anglo- 
Saxon, more self-reliant, cares not for neighbours, would rather be witb- 
out them, indeed; he looks into the future,—“sees the vision of the 
world, and all the wonders that shall be,” and can dispense with present 
comfort. With rerpect to his children, he accepts, as_a law of Nature, 
the separation from them at the earliest possible period. traveller 
ventured to put some questions to an old French farmer, concerning his 








domestic management, and was told that his daughter had been for some 
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a steam-boat, but brought their father all that they earned. 

“ Et je lear ramasse tout, ca dans un coffre bien solide. This capital 
is growing every year, and very soon my eldest son will be able to buy 
land and marry. I have my eye on a little farm for him—the bit of land 
up there—close to my house. Then my son will get himself a wife, and 
come and live near me. By-and-by my second son will do the same ; and 
if I cannot find land to suit him, 1 will divide my own with him.”— 
“Your children do not seem to be like the Americans, who leave their 
parents directly, and go and settle somewhere on their own account ?”’ 
—* Ah, Dieu préserve, Monsieurs! Je déteste ce systéme Ja! Non, non, 
Monsieur ; j’aime avoir mes enfans autour de moi, tout prés de moi, comme 
une poule ses petis,” 

In all this the good habitant was, according to M. Kohl, to be regarded 
as a representative man, No one in the village (which was in a new set- 
tlement on the Ottawa) had more than forty acres of land, and five-and- 
thirty were thought a good farm. But the land was all nicely cleaned, 
and “aot a stone to be found in the fields.” [ Ce systéme la,” how- 
ever, is the only means of keeping the land from exhaustion and the oc- 
cupants from beggary. The continual division and subdivision of land 
practised by the Aabitans tends only to pauperise them and to destroy 
their spirit.] 
—— 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 
The Thames Embankment Committee had a rather easy task. They 
were appointed to consider a subject which did not admit of two opinions, 
and to give a sort of official answer to a question which the public had 
long since answered for themselves in the affirmative. Two or three 
obvious considerations not only show the necessity of embanking the 
river which is now the disgrace of the metropolis, but point to the pre- 
sent as the time when this great work ought to be commenced. The 
thoroughfares which once accommodated the east and west traffic of Lon- 
don have become so utterly inadequate to meet the demands made upon 
them since locomotion has been stimulated by railway travelling, that 
to drive from Charing Cross to the Eastern Counties Railway, or even to 
the Bank, is an operation more tedious than walking, and threatens soon 
to become an absolute impossibility. Some relief must be given to our 
overerowded thoroughfares, unless busi and pl e alike are to 
come to a deadlock in the streets of London. Concentrated railway sta- 
tions and metropolitan lines are as likely to increase as to diminish the 
evil, and the only possible remedy is a new street of ample dimensions 
running parallel to the river. Any one who takes up a map of London 
will see at a glance that to eut such a street through the mass of valua- 
ble buildings which choke up the heart of the city would involve a de- 
struction of property for which no Parliament could be got to vote the 
necessary amount of compensation. There is one, and only one, open 
space available for such a purpore, and that is the river Thames itself. 
If we are ever to have the new channel of communication without 
which London can scarcely breathe or move, we must borrow the site 
from the river. F 
But can the river spare it? Fortunately, this question admits of a 
most satisfactory answer. The river would gain as much by surrender- 
ing, say, a third or a fourth of its breadth as the town would be bene- 
fited by the acquisition of the additional ground. For once, those offen- 
sive foreshores, which sanitary reformers charge with half the disease of 
London, may be regarded with complacency. To be worthless and a 
nuisance in their present state is the very best quality they could possess, 
when they are wanted for some other purpose than to pollute the river 
and poison the air. Even during that half of each day when they are 
covered with water, they do not really form any portion of the river. 
Intersected by steam-boat piers, and covered with barges doing duty as 
temporary wharves, they are utterly useless for all purposes of naviga- 
tion. There they lie, as if to show that, in the very heart of London, 
acres of land which might bear a fabulous price are squandered for no 
better object than to damage the navigation and corrupt the purity of 
a river which ought to be the noblest ornament of the metropolis. 

But the case for an embankment does not end here. It is not only that 

the river asks to be relieved of these slopes of mud, which the land covets 
as an acquisition beyond all price, but the old half solved problem of di- 
verting the refase of the metropolis from the stream which we have 
turned into a tidal sewer has once more become unmanageable, unless 
the new difficulty can be got rid of by an embankment of the shore. The 
plans devised for the drainage of the North of London include a sewer 
trom Westminster to London Bridge, to be constructed at the lowest pos- 
sible level. Either it must be built in the river itself, in the masonry of 
a great embanking wall, or it must be driven along the busiest line of 
streets in London, in the midst of gas-pipes and water-pipes, under the 
foundations of houses none too stable even now, at a cost which, without 
reckoning compensation for damage, would go along way towards the 
expense of an embankment. If this plan is ever to be earried out, Fleet- 
street and the Strand will have to be closed, perhaps for years, while the 
works are going on; and, even without the aid of the Statistical Society, 
one may venture to estimate the money value of the time which 
would in eonsequence be lost, as something altogether beyond the most 
extravagant hypothesis as to the expense of the alternative scheme. 
It is not often that a single project of material improvement combines 
80 many independent advantage. Build an embankment, and the City 
will get the easy approach which its traffic requires; London will be 
provided with the low-level sewer without which all the millions spent 
by the Metropolitan Board will have been squandered in vain ; and the 
Thames, instead of eddying and shoaling between slopes of fetid mud, 
will flow with stately current and uniform depth between the quays 
which will form the grandest thoroughfare of the metropolis. These are 
the public benefits which will result from the work ; but the commerclal 
advantages will be scarcely less conspicuous. The disturbance of river 
traffic, and the destruction of wharves which are as valuable as they are 
hideous, were once the greatest obstacles to the improvement of the 
Thames. A slight modification of the scheme has reversed this state of 
things. By leaving a waterway between the new embankment and the 
present shore, the value of the wharf property and the amount of front- 
age available for the purposes of trade will be enormously increased. A 
dock always filled with water, and open to the main channel for two or 
three hours at the top of every tide, will occupy the place of the shores 
over which bargesand boats alternately float in their own element, and 
lie rotting and immovable on the muddy deposit. All the work of the 
wharf, the shifting and unloading of lighters, and the storing of goods, 
will go on with equal facility during the whole day ; and without reckon- 
ing in the value of the ground which will be reclaimed for warehousing 
purposes, the gain to the existing river-side proprietors will be so great 
that already the wharf-owners of the north and south sides of the river 
are pressing their rival claims to the earliest attention of Parliament. 
With such a case before them, it was almost impossible for the committee 
to go wrong. Practically, the matter they had to discuss was not whether 
the Thames should be embanked, and that without delay, but in what 
way the project should be carried out, and from what source the funds 
should be derived. 

For a work of such large dimensions and national importance, it 
might not have been unreasonable to expect some aid from the Consoli- 
dated Fund ; but, in the present temper of Parliament, the Committee 
probably took a judicious course in recommending a resort to local sour- 
ces of revenue. There are at present in existence two metropolitan taxes 
which bring in enough to pay for the whole cost of the proposed embank- 
ment on both sides of the river within a moderate number of years. Now 
that the right of London to claim imperial assistance for necessary works 
of ornament and utility is so stoutly disputed, common fairness suggests 
that local taxes should be exclusively applied to local purposes. The 
hackney-carriage duty, and the coal-tax, fall within this description, and 
it is to these that the Committee point as the proper sources from which 
to draw funds for the improvement of the Thames. The only objection 
to this proposal is the contemplated abolition of the London coal duties 
in the course of the next year; but few of those who pay the tax will 
think the money ill applied in improving the health, beauty, and conve- 
nience of the metropolis, and in adding so greatly to the wharf accom- 

modation as perhaps indirectly to compensate, by the diminution of local 
charges upon the landing and transport of coals, for a great part of the 
shilling a ton which is levied upon them. 

The sufficiency of the resources indicated seems to be abundantly es- 
tablished. The first cost of the northern embankment is variously esti- 
mated, according to the extent of the area to be reclaimed, at from half 
a million to a million and a half sterling ; but the Committee state that 
a large proportion of this would be repaid by works of a productive 
character. The southern embankment would be considerably less expen- 
sive ; and, even without allowing for the large returns from the sale of 
water-side plots for wharves and warehouses, we believe that £2,000,000 
is beyond the most extravagant estimate which has been framed for the 
entire scheme. The coal-tax alone would be more than a sufficient secu- 
rity for a loan of this amount ; and we may therefore regard the financial 











difficulty as surmounted—not, perhaps, in the most agreeable way, but 


still without involving any greater inconvenience than we have been 
customed to endure, and certainly without saddling London with a hg 
wg all commensurate with the advantages promised by the embank- 
men 

One almost unaccountable blunder in the recommendations of the 
Committee will have to be rectified before their advice can be followed, 
They state that the embankment of the south side of the Thames forms 
“a necessary part of any complete scheme ;’’ but, with an inconsistency 
which is only to be explained by some financial timidity and much engi- 
neering ignorance, they propose that the northern embankment alone 
should be commenced at present. No engineer of any experience would 
venture on an experiment which would probably make the navigation 
of the river far worse than it is now. A stream enclosed within walls 
scours equally and preserves a uniform depth, but if a wall were built on 
the cocave side of the Thames, the nuisance already caused by the for. 
mation of shoals in some places, and the washing away of foundations in 


others, instead of being removed, as it would be by a complete embank- ~ 


ment, will beyond all doubt be seriously aggravated. Most Londoners 
will indorse the jadgment of the Committee as to the necessity of a com- 
plete embankment ; but the attempt to recommend the project by pro- 
posing to carry out one half only of an indivisible scheme is a mere de- 
lusion. It would be scarcely more abzurd to order a coat with one 
sleeve for the sake of saving a little cloth ; and if Parliament has not the 
courage to carry out in its integrity the plan which the Committee pro- 
pose to mutilate, it would be better to postpone the whole undertaking 
until saner views prevail. After all, £2,000,000, a great part of which 
will return in a few years, is not a very serious outlay for the richest 
city in the world to make upon an andertaking essential to its ornament, 


= the convenience and health of its enormous population.—Saturday 
jew. 


or 
CURIOUS WATCHES. 


Among the peculiarities of the new, cheap journals which have of 
late years been established in England, is a certain devotion to the lo- 
calities in which they are published, that makes them both entertaining 
and useful. Of several such journals published in London, is one pub- 
lished twice a week in Clerkenwell, a paper nearly as large as a New 
York daily journal, yet sold for a half-penny. Clerkenwell, as many 
readers know, is as much a locality of clockmakers as Spitalfields is of 
Weavers, and until the Schwartzwalders established a petty factory of 
wooden clocks in every street, and so spread the trade of clock-maker 
all over London, the actual elock and watch-making was chiefly confined 
to Clerkenwell. To a history of this trade our Clerkenwell contemporary 
devotes much attention, and among other examples of curious time- 
pieces, it describes the following. 

SUPERIORITY OF THE ENGLIsH WatcHes IN THE E1GHTEENTH CENTURY. 
—The inventions of Graham and Harrison, together with the art of jewel- 
ling the pivot-holes of watches, at the commencement of the last century, 
only practised in England, gave English watches such a pre-eminence 
that the wealthy and learned of every other country sought to obtain 
them. “There were, however, a number of watchmakers throughout 
Europe,” writes Sully in 1724, “ who, knowing the high value set upon 
English watches, made no scruple of applying the names of the most 
skilled masters to their vile productions.” That watches of British manu- 
facture were highly esteemed, both by the noble and scientific, the fol- 
lowing anecdote will serve to illustrate :—Maupertius, a French mathe- 
matician, was made prisoner at the battle of Molwitz, and taken to 
Vienaa. The Grand Dake of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor, pleased to 
seeing a man of such great reputation, treated him with marked kind- 
ness, and asked him whether he regretted the loss of any particular ar- 
ticle of property which the Hussars had taken from him. Being much 
pressed to answer, he acknowledged he wished to have saved a watch of 
Graham’s, of which he had made use in his astronomical observatiors. 
The Duke had also one by the same maker, but enriched with diamonds, 
“See,” said the Dake, taking it from his pocket, “ it was buta joke ; they 
have brought it to me, and I now return it.” 

A Tovcn Watcu, BY wWHIcH THE Tive or Day mar be Feur.— 
Brequet invented a watch “ une montre de touche,” in which the hours 
were indicated by eleven projecting studs round the rim of the case, 
while the pendant marked twelve o’clock. In the centre of the back of 
the case was placed an index or hand, which, when moved forward, 
would stop at the portion of the hour indicated by the watch, which by 
means of the studs and pendant could be easily felt and counted ; for in- 
stance, at half-past two the index would stop in the middle of the space, 
between the second and third studs from the pendant. The late Duke of 
Wellington possessed a fine watch of this description, presented to him 
by the King of Spain. To the blind these touch watches must have been 
invaluable, as well as to persons travelling at night. The subjoined ad- 
Vertisements for the recovery of two of these touch watches, which had 
been stolen, occur in old newspapers of 1678 and 1692, and are amusing : 
—* Lost out of a person’s pocket, upon Wednesday night, being the 27th 
of November, betwixt Princes street and St. John Street (Clerkenwell), 
an old flat silver watch, with a studded case, and little knobs against each 
hour to feel what’s o'clock. It was made by Mr. John Bayes. Whoever 
brings it to Mr. Adams, a barber, in Stanhope street, near Clare market, 
shall have twenty shillings reward, 1678.” “Lost between Pickadilly 
and St. James street, on Monday last, in the evening, a gold watch, 
made fast in a gold studied case, with high pins on each hour: made by 
Mr. Taylor, at the end of Fetter lane, Holborn. Whoever brings it to 
Mr. Harrison, goldsmith, at the 3 Flower de Luces, in the Strand, shall 
have a guinea reward.” London Gazelle, No. 2844, February, 1692.) A 
touch watch, for the use of the blind, was exhibited by Mr. Dent, in 1851, 
his own manufacture. 


Aw Atmanac Watcu.—In the year 1769, a curious watch was pre- 
sented to King George III., a kind of mechanical almanac, it being de- 
signed simply to point out the several months of the year thereof. On 
a plate by means of a brilliant, the sun was represented, which regularly 
performed its diurnal revolution. On the plate was a moveable horizon, 
to show the variations of the days according to the seasons of the year. 
This watch, though of complicated mechanism, was not larger than those 
then in ordinary use. 

A Cuaytine Warcu.—During the reign of Catherine II. of Russia, an 
ingenious Russian peasant, named Kulubin, constructed a musical watch 
to perform asingle chant. The machine was about the size of an egg 
within, which was a representation of the tomb of our Saviour, with the 
Roman sentinels on watch. On pressing a spring, the stone would be 
rolled from the tomb, the sentinels fall down, the angels appear, the holy 
women enter the sepulchre, and the same chant which is sung on Easter 
Eve be accurately performed. 


A Mvsican Watcu.—* The Sieur Ranzonet, watchmaker of Nancy, in 
Lorraine,” records the “ Annual Register” for the year 1770, “-has made 
a watch, of the common pocket size, in which he has fixed an instrament 
of his own invention which plays an air enduo. All the parts of this lit- 
tle mechanism are distributed with such art as not in the least to affect 
the movement ofthe watch. It is also so nicely constructed as not to be 
affected by either heat or cold.” 

A Transparent Warcu.—In the year 1840, a watch, of small size, 
constructed principally of rock crystal, was presented to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. It was made by M. Rebellier. The works were all 
visible ; the two teethed wheels which carry the hands were of rock crys- 
tal, and the other wheels of metal. All the screws are fixed in crystal, 
and all the axis turn on rubies. The escapement was of sapphire, the 
balance wheel of rock crystal, and the springs of gold. This watch was 
found to keep excellent time, which circumstance is attributed by 
the maker to the feeble expansion of the rock crystal in the balance 
wheel, &c. 

Pepometer.—The Emperor Napoleon I. had a watch which wound it- 
self up by means of a weighted lever, which, at every step his majesty 
made, rose and fell; and having a gathering click to it wound up a 
racket attached to the barrel, if it was not then fully wound up. The 
instrument called the Pedometer, which is not larger than a common 
watch, is on the same principle ; its use being to register the number of 
steps you take while the instrument is in your pocket. It is capable of 
adjustment according to the number of steps the wearer usually takes in 
a mile, which he must first count, and set the instrument accordingly. 
Without such adjustment, it forms no measure of distance at all. 

—— oe 

Sr. Georcu’s 1N-THE-East.—There seems to be every reason to hope 
that the disturbances which have so long disgraced this parish are about 
to end. The 8 o’clock communion service established by Mr. Bryan King, 
and which has beén one of the great grievances of the parishioners, was at- 
tended yesterday by several communicants. It passed off without the least 
interruption, in the presence of some 18 other persons, who joined in the 
responses without communicating. At the 11 0’clock service, which was 
largely attended by a congregation of most respectable persons, the 
choir, dressed in their surplices, took their placesin the gallery on either 





side of the organ without a hiss, we may almost say without a cough 
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walked straight from the reading desk into the pulpit in his surplice. 
Only the Sunday before this had been the signal for an outbreak of his- 
sing, and maoy persons had left the church slamming the pew doors vio- 
lently. Yesterday come half-dozen persons left the church, but quite 
, aod was no other demonstration of any kind. This unex- 
moderation on a of the congregation we take to be owing 
some a a . bill, souet by — of the st — 
and reesed to the ouers gen , requesting that no de- 
bn * it Mr. Hansard pate co bound to wear 
the surplice, and that in the belief of the sigaers he had the good of the 
parishioners at heart, and would do all ia his power to comply with their 
wishes in everything concerning their spiritual welfare. The sermon, 
which was a simple setting forth of the life of Christ and the holiness of 
common life, was listened to most attentively, and the congregation dis- 
persed quietly. The parishioners having thus showa their desire to ac- 
t the olive branch, it is only justice to the choir to add that they 
jled heartily in the responses, which was not the case on the previous 
jay. The evening service went off quietly. There was again a very 
crowded congregation, and the usual antagonism sbowed itself between 
a part of them and the choir in singing the hymns and psalms. The ser- 
mon was preached in a gown on the text,“ And they which heard it 
being convicted by their own consciences went out one by one,” and was 
pao listened to with deep attention. There was no policeman in the 
urch at any one of yesterday’s services. We congratulate the rector, 
the parishioners, and all parties on this return to common sense and de- 
cency ; we hope that they will now rapidly improve the good under- 
standing which may be said to have shown iteelf, and that we have heard 
the last of the riots at St. George’s-in-the-East.— Times, 13¢h August. 


Curistcuurca CatuepraL.—The Cathedral of Christchurch, Oxford, 
stands upon the site of an ancient nunnery, founded in the eighth cen- 
tury by a Prince of Oxford, father of the Saxon Saint Frideswide. 
According to the legend, the beauty of Frideswide, who presided over 
the nunnery, attracted the attention of the Mercian prince Algar, who, 
unable by entreaty to prevail on her to overcome her resolution of celi- 
bacy, determined to carry her off by force, and entered the city of Oxford 
for that purpose. To evade his pursuit the pious virgin concealed her- 
self for a long time in a pigsty, and when this unsavoury place of secla- 
sion no longer availed, Heaven interfered in her behalf, and the darling 
lover was visited with blindness, from which he did not recover uatil he 
had repented of his evil designs, and then only through the intercession 
of the saint. This story, which is like a thousand others, will be told in 
most ample detail by a window which is to be placed in the cathedral, 
and is now about half completed. The saint is first shown in her child- 
hood, trained by pious preceptors. Then ehe wanders a little into the 
pleasures of the world, typified by a sort of flower-garden, but she soon 
cuts off her hair that she may live in holy retirement. Next comes the 
astonishment of the presumptuous Algar, who, having offered the alter- 
native ofan ample etore of money and asword, is disagreeably surprised 
by phe return of his messenger bringing back with him the types of peace 
and war. Most imposiug is the appearance of the Mercian army, which, 
misled by an artful peasant, fairly marches round St. Frideswide, who is 
hidden in a kind of ditch. With the concealment of the fair eaint in the 
sty, where she fervently prays, surrounded by a literally “swioish mul- 
titude,”’ the completed portion of the wiadow, consisting of two lights, 
tegminates, but the cartoon for the fourth light is already painted em- 
bodying the incident of the priace’s miraculous blindness, and the death- 
bed of the saint. The work is executed on the old mosaic principle, each 
separate colour being represented by a separate piece, so that the labour 
of selection must bave been extraordinary. Mr. E. B. Jones, the artist 
who has designed the composition, has treated the subject in a 
thoroughly medieval spirit, pursuing the tale with an almost childlike 
love of minuteness, which leads him to run the risk of repetition rather 
than omit the smallest particular. Moreover, his priocipal figures are 
fall of character, and sometimes display considerable humour. Thus, 
the persecutiog prince, wherever he appears, is to be detected by his 

repulsive features, aad is strikingly contrasted with the mayor, who 
is seized on suspicion of connivance at the saint’s concealment, and has 
that comfortable portly look which we commonly associate with munici- 
pal dignity. St. Frideswide, first exhibited in the flower of her beauty, 
afterwards shows the attenuation consequent on an ascetic life, while, on 


exported 272,979 ; the quantity cured was 117,488 barrels less than the 
average of the three ing years—a very great falling off. Of the 
export 203,349 barrels went to the Continent, 68 882 to Ireland, and 748 
to the colonies. In the cod and ling department the year’s returns show 
an increase ; 118,383 cwt. were cured dried, and 5,362 barrels in pickle, 
and the quantity exported was 35,923 cwt. cured dried. The extensive 
improvements at Dunbar are proceeding successfully ; snch is the stormy 
character of that coast, that though the new sea wail is 22 feet above the 
level of high water of spring tides, yet, in bad weather the epray fre- 
quently rises upwards of 50 feet above the cope of the wall. The report 
enters at some length into the disputes reapecting trawling for herrings, 
which is prohibited, but the prohibition is too indiscriminate and difficult 
to be enforced. The Lord-Advocate has been passing a Bill through 
Parliament upon the subject. Of the intellectual condition of the fisher- 
men and their families a very unfavourable account is given by Mr. 
Middleton, inspector of schools, in his report this year upon the north- 
eastern division of Scotland. He expresses his belief that the average 
school attendance of fishermen’s children, when they do attend school, is 
not more than three months in the year. The conditions of existence 
among this class of our couatrymen, he says, do not require much aid 
from the echoolmaster ; and their migratory habits, caused by the her- 
ring fishiog drawing them (often with their whole families) from their 
villages to a few central poiots for three months in summer, together 
with the limited ideas and limited earthly hopes of the parents, their 
contioual struggle with the inconstant sea, which necessitates the labour 
of old and young in fine weather, the feast in prosperity, the fast in ad- 
versity, combine to cause such neglect of schooling as is equalled in no 
other of the industrial classee. They are almost a distinct people every- 
where, and nearly as exclusive in their marriages as the Jews; rarely is 
there an exception to the rule of fisherman to fisherwoman. 
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PROBLEM No. 607. By W.C.C., of New York. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





So.vTion TO Prosiem No. 606. 

White. Black. 
1. KttoK 3 R tks Kt, or BtoK 7 
2. KttoK7 ything 
3. Kt checkmates 


The following interesting GAME was played recently, at West Hoboken, be- 
tween two strong players. 





the other hand, the peasrant-boy, who misleads the Mercian army, by 
pointing over the wrong shoulder, ia clearly the origioator of the phrase 
“ over the left,” now frequently used by modern Anglo-Saxons, with lees 
pious intentions. Asfor the colours, their brilliancy is most remarkable. 





Compasses on Iron Suips.—A paper read before the Royal Society at 
the last meeting for the session, embodies a report drawn up by Mr. 
Evans for the Admiralty, On the Deviations of the Compass on Board of Iron- 
built Ships and Wood-built Ships in the Royal Navy, and establishes certain 
principles and conclusions which go far to diminish the risk of naviga- 
tion in ships built with metal. Some years ago, Mr. Airy, the astrono- 
mer-royal, introduced a compensation magnet to neutralise the effect of 
the ship’s magnetism on the compass; but this method having been 
found liable to danger, is now disused by the Admiralty. The system at 
present adopted is a standard-compass elevated on a short mast a suffi- 
cient height above the deck to be unaffected by the iron of the ship, with 
which the steering-compass is compared by often repeated observations. 
Vigilant attention to this comparison is one of the characteristics of a 
good captain: the necessity for vigilance will be understood by a few 
words of explanation. Iron is more or lesa magnetic; an iron ship is 
therefore magnetic, and the amount of magaetism varies with the direc- 
tion in which she lies while building. If the head be to the north, the 
magnetiam will not be the same as if the bead had been placed to the 
south, and similarly for the other points. Whatever the amount of mag- 
netism, it undergoes a change by the launch, and by the position in 
which the vessel is moored during the fitting, and by the putting in of 
her machinery : every addition to the iron-work, and every blow struck 
thereon, makes a difference. Setting the machinery in motion makes 
another change, the trial-trip another ; in fact, not till after the ship has 
made sundry trips, and endured some knocking about, does the magnetism 
“ shake down,” as Mr. Evans says, to anything like a permanent quan- 
tity. There is yet another vicissitude to be encountered when the ves- 
sel crosses the line, for with her entrance upon the southern hemisphere, 
a change in the magnetism begins and continues through the voyage, 
until it is entirely different from that which prevailed in the northern 
hemisphere. 

We thus see with such flactuations, no reliance could be placed on a 
permanent compensation. The deviation of the compass of the Great 
Eastern changed full seven degrees in the voyage from the Thames to 
Weymouth ; an amount of error more than sufficient to lead to wreck, 
and only to be guarded agaiast by constant watchfulness and comparison 
with the standard. 

Woed-built steamers, because of their machinery, are also liable to 
flactuations of their magnetism, but not to such rapid ones as are iron 
vessels. The Plumper cruised about Vancouver’s Island for sixteen 
months, before the deviation of her compass reached the amount pre- 
scribed by theory ; and similar results have been noted on board the 
Highflyer, one of the ships now employed in China. The compass obser- 
vations made by Captain Shadwell in this latter vessel are mentioned as 
a valuable contribution to the science of navigation. 

The result of the whole sum of observations hitherto obtained is satis- 
factory ; confidence is insured by the use of an elevated standard compass, 
and it is found possible to reduce the liability to error by attention to 
certain rules. {ron ships should be built with their head to the north; 
while rigging they should be moored with the head in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the standard compass should be placed as far from the stern as 
possible ; but should the vessel have been built head to south, then the 
compass must be as near to the stern as possible. It is found, moreover, 
that the magnetism of the machinery is the very contrary to that of the 

_ ; hence they neutralise each other to some extent, and so decrease 

e error. 





Bairisu Fisnerres.—The annual report of the Commissioners for the 
British Fisheries has been presented to Parliament. This is a very im- 
portant branch of industry ; in the year 1859 12 802 boats, manned by 
43,062 fishermen and boys, were employed in the herring, cod, and ling 
fisheries, and the estimated value of the boats, nets, and lines is £739,- 
096; besides which, these fisheries also farnish employment to 9,267 
seamen, and no less than 49,022 other persons, making a total of 101,351, 
re of 927 seamen in foreign boats. The herring fishery was 
remarkably short in its produce on the east coast. and the quantity cured 
has not been so small in any year since 1837. No cause can be assigned 
for such flactuations in the take, but it is hoped that the time is not far 
distant when the migrations of the fish will be explained. The quantit 
of herrings cured during the year was 491,487 barrels, branded 158,676, 


White (S.) Black (A.) White (8.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 Bto K Kt5 PtoKR3 
2PtoQB4 (a) Bto QB4 (b) 14 B tks Kt Qtks B 
3K KttoB3 QKttoB3 15 PtoK5 tks P 
4 BtoQ3 K Kt toB3 16 QtoKR7ch KtoB 
5 QKttoB3 Castles 17 KttoKBi(c) Btks Kt 
6 Castles Q KttoQ Kt5 18 Btks B QRtwoQ 
7 BtoQ Kt Q Kt to B3 19 QRtoQ K to K 2 
8 QKttoK2 PtoQ3 20 BtoQ3 P to K Kt 3 (d) 
9P toQ4 P tks P 21 Qtks RP KRtKR 
10K KttksP Kttks Kt 2 QwQBle) QtoKR5 
11 Kt tks Kt BtoK Kt5 23 PtoK R3 Qto K Kt6 
12 QtoQ3 KRtwK KtoR R tks Pch (f) 
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And White resigned. 





(a) Although perfectly safe, this move is altogether defensive ; therefore 
should not be adopted by the player having the attack.—(b) Unsafe theoreti- 
cally, but effective in actual play.—_(c) Threatening mate next move.—(d) A 
perfectly sound sacrifice, obliging White to capture Pawn, otherwise he would 
have lost his Queen.—(e) He should have played Q to Q 2.—(f) It will easily 
be perceived that checkmate must follow the sacrifice of the Rook ex. gra. 


Bh. ccccccccccccccccce R tks P ch 
25. P tks R Q tks P ch 
26. K to Kt QtoK Kt6ch 
277. KtoR 


Q R checkmates 














Tuincs AMERICA SENDS ABRoAD.—‘‘ We have gent vast quantities of 
Agricultural Implements to all parts of Europe, and some to Asia and 
Africa. A good many of our implements have been taken to Palestine, 
but it has been found next to impossible to get the Arab population to 
use them. In some other countries, where the labourers are almost 
equally barbarous, they have shown much more affection for things that 
lessen labour—that of drawing water from wells in particular. The in- 
ventor of a most effective iron pump told us that his firm had frequent 
orders for pumps to be sent to Russia, Germany, Turkey, Egypt, and 
now a party is asking for its exclasive sale in Hungary. It is popular in 
all Northern regions, on account of its antifreezing property. It is also 
in use in the city of London, and it is sent abroad, as well as used at 
home, within the Ericsson hot-air engines, which bezin to be ordered for 
several foreign countries. In short, we are beginning to send abroad a 
great many kinds of American tools and machines, and the demand will 
increase just as fast as the articles become known. Europe is already 
tributary to America.”” So says a New York paper always clamourous 
for “ protection” to this industry which, by our contemporary’s showing, 
seems so well able not only to protect itself at home, but to defy others 
to competition on their own ground. 





Mr. Rusxrin’s Mopern Parnters.—One bookseller in Broadway has, 
within a couple of weeks, sold twenty-five copies of Ruekin’s last volume 
of “‘ Modern Painters,” and seeing that it costs $15, and is to be repub- 
lished here at a very greatly reduced price, the circumstance indicates a 
most encouraging zeal in the cause of art. The enthusiastic author, in a 
preface full of eloquent pathos, modestly apologizes for having delayed 
the publication of the volume so long, and, in self justification, gives an 
account of a part of his labours during the five years that he has been 
employed upon the work. Among other things which helped to con- 
sume his time was the eelf-imposed task of mending, mounting, copying, 
cataloguing, and arranging for the British Museum 19,000 paper draw- 
ings which were a part of the legacy bequeathed to the British nation by 
J.M. W. Turner. Mr. Ruskin’s account of these precious relics of the 
great landssapist is one of the most eloquent and pathetic passages in his 
five volumes. Bat, though this fifth volume is called the last, it does not 
exhaust the subject, and he promises, if time and opportunity permit, to 
give another on the inexhaustible topic of the sea. Unfortunately, he 
has now turned his attention to political economy, and as his article on 
the subject in the last number of the Cornhill Magazine, has been fero- 
ciously attacked by the disciples of Adam Smith, Ricardo and Mill, he 
will probably have as much as he can do to defend himself against the 
onslaught{of his new enemies.—W. F. paper. 

Tue CanabiAn, Rep River, AND ASSINNIBOINE AND SASKATCHEWAN Ex- 
PLORING ExpepiTIons.—The Canadian Government having despatched in 
the years 1857 and 1858, two expeditions at a cost of £12,000, for the 
exploration of the southern part of Rupert’s Land, or the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg, including the country within the limits of the new Crown 
Colony of Red River, as well as the region traversed by the proposed 
overland route from Canada to British Columbia, the narrative of those 
expeditions, drawn up by Mr. Henry Youle Hind, M.A, F.R.G.S., Pro- 
feasor of Chemistry and Geology in Trinity College, Toronto, who had 





charge of the second expedition, is preparing for publication by Messrs, 


Longman & Co. The explorations have extended over large area of 
country never before described ; in many parts never previously visited 
white men, in otbere only by fur-traders or their balf-breed servants. 

be winter journey in 1858, from Fort Garry on Red River to Crow 
Wing on the Missiesippi, was made over the enow in dog-carioles, part 
of the way in company with Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Hon. Evelyn 
Athley, and Mr. Danby Seymour. The work will contain ample parti- 
culars of the physical geography, geology, and the climate of the terri- 
tory explored ; and will be embellished with coloured maps, geographi- 
cal and om and numerous other illustrations, including striking 
water-falls and picturerque mountain, river, and prairie scenery ; por- 
traits from photographs of the red natives and hali-breeds, several fossil 
remains new to tcience, &. A profersional photographer was one of 
the staff of the second expedition, and opportunities were embraced to 
secure photographs of the native races, tuch as Plain or Prairie Crees, 
Swampy Crees, Ojibways, Cree and Ojibway balf-breeds, &o.; besides 
Indian graves and wig-wame, and ecepery in Lord Selkirk’s settlement 
on the River of the North.— Colonist. 

A Hint To Lapres.—In a little work on the prevention and treatment 
of deafness, publithed eight years ago by one of our first authorities on 
the subject, Mr. William Harvey, the well-known aurist of Soho Square, 
London, it is remarked, that ‘‘ the fashion now fo prevalent among the 
ladies in dressing the hair entirely conceals that beautiful organ the ear, 
and it is to be feared that it will give rise, in many instances, to ear- 
disease.” This prediction is now fulfilled. The Lordon aurists are full 
of business, arising from this * abeurd and unnatural fasbion of bolster- 
ing up the hair with a large pillow of superficial matter, thereby pre- 
venting a free and indispensable current of the external atmosphere, and 
concealing that beautiful organ, which was designed to be one of nature’s 
prettiest attractions.” It is time to make our fair countrywomen com- 
prehend that air is as escential to hearing as to seeing; and that it is 
bad taste, as well as bad judgment. to cover up with bandages an or, 
“so beautifully adapted,” as Mr. Harvey writes, “ to collect and reflect 


the rays of eound, and conduce to the well-being of the race in various 
ways.’ 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have receved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality 


9 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 








J. R. STAFFORD'S 
OLIVE TAR. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all tae 
Alr-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ing any Irritation or Inflammation. 

When Olive Tar Is taken upon ous 
it forms an unequatied Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and all Thruat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar is applied, its magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and efficient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents 2 bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggisis. 








J. R. STAFFORD’S 
TRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron azd 8u'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 


They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 


They impart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 


They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
They Regulate the Secretions of the 


vy. 
And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 











PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Drugeists. 

















STEAM. 
NEW YORE, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


—s VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 


So 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. BE. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28. 
ILLINOIS, My 8. P. Griff 
VANDERBIL' 


fen........... Saturday, Aug. ll. 

, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8.. 
. le BP. GrtGeRe cocccecced Saturday, Sep. 22. 
ANDERBILT, Capt. P. KE. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20.... os 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen Sat Fe MOV. GB... cccccccccece 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any sbips that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin $60 
Certificates of passage irsued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANCK, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
A. N. CHRYSTIB, Havre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paria 
OAKFORD & C©O., 67 Gracechnrch 8t., Londen. 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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Gougress Spring) 


Vs 
SaRaTOCA SPRINGS & N298 Crna S— cet. 
- New yor’ R. STR 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


Mo SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “Saratoga”? Water, ‘‘ Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus sa 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep> 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 








in their own neighbourhoed. C&W 
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INSURANCE. 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 





aan eres Md as RT SAS 


sf onc Cryer 


nied of rail road, and its appurte- 
ices ta sche set om usec ae ras 


acres now fant to the public as.one of most desirable 
ecuritive bt preablt 1a the tar ° 


The Weed 
tp the Texas Divist: ‘trank line whieh, aa punive Ne yy will 
—onier rou aah every po Teroe Ee eeiy completed, ri Fea York within 
The Bonds 
wi be codeguehio ce November. 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
on 


N . in the City of New York. 
ay or 1 Sh or ond . | “of the y, coupons. peading the completion of the 
entire Road are mortgaged by 76,800 land, together with town 
and individually lands, at ge alaed at $600,000. 
“tape prospectuses, copies of charter, trust deeds, land graats, and every information, 
pa neren a ereane © QONGREVE & SON. No.¢ Pine Sirest, 
or 


WAITEHOUS sok 4 & MORRISON, 
ae tans Darvel, Merchant's Exchange. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
Neo. 48 WALL STREET’ 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
ANNI 5 isa sab Sse Lassen ipisneenssneiiehsopmndeds $1,000,000 


ATER Est ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 














order 4. Ooart in ROG. rai caicredcocsoccsdisoencccedsssevcecs five per cent®™ 
Pheer taat ~A corporalias fo & period wx wtb, or ing. ope om: 
Five ates ew ne mascprede oppescecebageee pens onesvecsscenececeneseesvoes four per cent 
may be made and nora at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
ny A- An am may remaia —_ 1 
: Administrators, saan ot of Rotates, an ‘emales wu’ ustomed to the 
transaction of b at te as well 2 as Religious and Bentvoleat Wotnetionn s will find this Com- 
panys sitory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
PRT’ PER, B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, DANIEL D. LORD, 
D. H. nk CHAR . BIL HOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
ROYA rae LPB, WILLIAM TUCKER, WILLIAM H. MACY, 
JOHN Fe LSON G. HUNT. EORGE ADEE, 
DANIBL s OLLRR, CALEB 0. HA ED, ISAAC TOWNSEND, 
JAMES 8U A JACOB HARSEN, WILLIAM 8. HERRIMAQ, 
saerineseniee, ROWER DTMOREAR, attr se wuUR Auburk 
* . , ubura. 
GREENE C. N, CLINTON GIL! R. H.WALWORTH, Saratoga 


RE . 
JOHN J. PHELPS, JOHN JACO# ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Issued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 








BILLS ON LONDON, 


N_SUMS TO SUIT ee, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale 
WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONs, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GAPANT, CIRCULAR LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 





FRAN HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, ERMANY, 

@REAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Russia 

IRELAND, SPAIN, ZTALY, SWEDEN. 
ON 

ATHEN BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, OAIRO 

ATEXANDRIA JERUSALEM, &c., 4c. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
fer, coll ty of charge. 
and he granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
he British Provipnes, in North America and ia. 


GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH. 


DUNCAN, SREEMAs & CO,, 


ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND a —- na STREETS, NEW YORE 


1880) 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, OCNINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


[* UE LETTERS OF fag FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL , zens 
i AE the uae Gant the ar. Rotuscuiiy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, V: 
jap 





"fo 29 William Street, New York. 











MONTREAL. 
treet, New York. 
4 FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
nk of | and its in Canada, in sume to suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS issued, Sterling +) = and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
Ohased or Collected. 


eee ey } ” Bank OE’ for the 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N.Y., 
ISPAPCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI«, OREGON AND THE SANDWICE 18 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 2th of 
ne ee eaeere Soe candetch idende for sate ai all times. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
[S8UE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USK IN THIS COUN. 
try and Abroad. 








D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
= 








RZ, BICHARDSON, Attorney and C lor, Covington, Ky. 
. 











J, W: MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
7 








Eee ——— 
CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 

BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK: 
Pg Re A to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Bends. Angles, 
Bevel Hubs, Reduces, sieeves, Drip Syphons, Flugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Castin is. 

a gee im general. Particular attention paid to all Castings oss with 

EARL. 








NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE ~ 


canoe adersigned re recei the FIRST ramen for the above Articles at the World’s 
MH pet and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
TROUT FLIES, 40. bo., of every variety, J" which he is able to supply on the libe- 


THOMAS H. BATE,7 Warren Street, New York. 
B.. Se Sn SPINNER, Fish- 


DELLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. 
DELICIOUS TONIC RPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
A on tito aren Denefit io per.ous crn 4-4 by er and Age ga Cy homer dion 
persons ‘pout a ue distric! re- 
sereuve. cas taken anit mets oon’ s mes moat je Cordial. & Every bottle. toast 
have the sizu ature tb «sole manufacturers, 
DELLUC 4 CO.,” 
FRENCH OISPENSING CHEMisi: . 

635 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 








OFFICE OF THE ¥ 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yorx, Octossr 28, 1859. 














THE FOLLOWING mpm ty np OF SHB. 77 AEDS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB 
Se eenee ermine wee, Re requirements of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo 
™'premloms on vn jired risks on the 4th October, 1858........... sees $259,280 2 

Pilorine Risks. loco lalate 
Inland ++ 40,898 84 
- 85,964 07 1,025,167 09 
$1,284,447 29 
$972,204 
peddesode eccsecedecccdonece coscocensocs 65,750 
oe ete URAC PET I $906,543 42 
$493 366 40 
Exp and Reinsurances............sesceeeeeeees 79,949 51 673,315 91 
TEA Be eMhe ccs ccncpecsocivcesacescccncescocescogeesosnpcosecs $333,227 51 


Real Sstate and Bonds and Mortgages...........-<+essesececeeeecees 
Loans on Stocks, accru ed Inter rest on Bonds and Mortgages 
and Rents of Real Est Eonte, Balvages, &C.......--ceeeseeeeree 612,178 99 
ececcwecsbvcccccccces ceccccvesesecccesoeces ++ 156,715 77 
Bills Receivable...........0-sse+seer* 576, 17 
10,491 29 


Premium Accounts not yet collected - ce 
Scrip of sundry Mutual I 
the Company’s own scrip) pa 





$1,974,230 72 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to Ist November 
1859. be declared - SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


and after that da: 
Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on thelr termin ated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next. 
It is further evtored' that the whole remaining Serip of the year 1852 and — Co 
1en8 be redeemed IN CA ‘ASH after the 1 lst January next, the interest thereon on that 
d thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 


year 














PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 


‘Will Open Monday, 18th June. 
- j 
TUS woven, voR its COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 


pommnual three times a-day (except by Steamboats, Good Stabling for 
Rooms may be engaged at the Madison Square Hotel, of which this house is branch. 
az, Win: Waras, ‘ha former owner of the property wil give is time and attendance to the 
JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor.y 





— 


JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE R 
DY arties of Geatlemen and Ladies, ia a style not noone as AT Ald, meena, FOR 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS. 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 
iT. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 
pyeecerras 2 — oa Je pane re —THIS NEW ~ 9 COMMODIOUS HOTEL Is 
@ cond: 








w open for a! acted 
exclusively on the European pias. here want of a Business Hotel of the city hag 
the proprietor to establish the prices on the followi liberal ingle Rooms, 
Bens; rerienrs $. par dor i Biagic Boome joms Ln fae a, by the week, way ry and $3, in- 
ing gas. Connec' e ad Restaurant 

for lies and Gentlemen, — all the delleadi = ep tt pd a“ 


that will suit all. With ugh knowledge of Rion. aind strips getenien ton to fae 
wants of my guests, I hope one raou vea liberal ote of patronage. J. a Oo GOOD" 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 














aT 
THE NEW 


or 


BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THE(R LARGE STOCK OF RICH Goons, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, , 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


STORE 


co. 























aD 
DdLLARS 
fer aid redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, Looe Jon ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, NEILSON, OHN A. I8 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr., jouN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT, RGE G. H ON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY. CHAS, H. MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MI HILL, JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. RCY R. PYNE 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, ACOB R. NEVIUS, HARLES STRECKER, 
ETER POIRIE JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz, SAMUEL M. FOX, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 





A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE EeSURA NOE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on ae rchandise, Household Furniture. ., &c., at the usual rates. 
adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
law of the State. 


a York Trustees. 


CALEB O. HA President Manhattan Ban! 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of | ed & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, uncan, Sherman & Co. 


New York tS 


Ecsert Bersox, Rosgrt Harpocg, J. De Perstzr Ocpsx, 


T. B. Coppineton, Wa. A. Kine, Josera Stvakt, 
Siras K. Everett, ©. MELerta, Epwarp D. Srracvs, 
Gro. B. MorEewoop. Bens. M. WaitLoca, 


James HARPER, 
Jossrs 8S. Hawkins, Bensamin A, Mumrorp, JeReEMian WILBUR. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York, 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 

Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
. chandise, Factories, "Ships in Port, &e. 

On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and p 





TIFFANY & CO., 


COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No, 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, b 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 

STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





A™oxe THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and sabstantial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or manufacture of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring them that a call will not incur the least obligation to purchase. 





ptly paid 
Directors. 
Frevericx R. Lez, 


ALFRED Moorg, 
Samust WIxeTs, 


Bensauin W. Frorp, 


Baxtvet Suita, ALonzo A. ALVoRD, A. Stewart Biacg, 
Apam W. Spizs, Joun R. Paxton, D. Henveser, 
Corneuivs L. Everert, George L. Ossoryg, Siuxow Asravams, M.D. 


— SHoTWE 

ANDRE FROMENT, 

Joszra H. Gopwix, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLE Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. We 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
HOLDERS. 
$100,000. 





HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of ea, with the mu- 
tual feature of rofits of the bus:ness without being liable to assessment. The tri- 
ennial dividend 5 CI pba this Somgoay so has pee - @ bonus or aadditi ion to the policy of 
more than FI er cent. on the whol Ve om pee 
TEE DIVIDENDS ARE PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay future premiums. 
Premiums may be paid county, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
and the annual —- amounts to $40, or over, from 40 to 5v per cent. may, for the first 


five years, be paid b 
srerson insured rod may vin visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
e year. 
Policies 


will be granted payable at death, or on attaining an ny pa age, by which he 

secures the benefit of a Savings Bank and Life Insurance combine 

Rn. my me grants —_ — and enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 
come 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


I. & M.T.LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy, 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 

19 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 





BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers, 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


[* ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and riper material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 
compensation and adj h ly just proportions, and of practical results 
our new three-quarter plate ret challenges comparison with apy in the world. 








FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 





N. D. MORGAN, President 
Cc. MPLE, Secreta 
Kea eee Bots, MD. sedical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN scHaIvk, Attorneys and Counsel, 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital....... - $300,000, 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al proj , buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
sotnistent vith ey ier of toe ianevers and the insured. 





PTreereeeeereereer rere. eee were eeees 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Marri Barzs, Jr., Grizgrrt 8. BeEceMan, 
Dupuiey B. FULLER, Joun C. Henpgrson, 


Frep’x H. Wo.corrt, Cuan.es L. Voss, LogRaln Freeman, 
Wituam K. Srrone, Warren Dewano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Mosgs TaYLor, Hanay V. Borier, Warson E. Casg, 

James 0. SHELDON, Josgru B. Varnom, Jr., Cuarces E. APPLEBY 
DanigL PakisH, Jas. Lon. Guawam, Jr., Samu. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 


Gustavus A. Conover, Bowes R. McILvarne, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 





SOAP, Cha; Hands and Face, Ba’ 
atin —It 18 3 Sermon ny Orme, and bein made x ad 
and healing in its properties. Tobe had of Grosbrs generally 


PUAN Eg by OIL 
it is very 


pe, {the ate Ly 
J. ©. HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. 





C® APPED MAEpS. SORE @ hips. = Gpo—Coren in Cure HEGEMAN 
reeable, only 25 cents, 


& CO.’s with safe, and 
Camphor 100, GURU AN E OO. Dengeisiay 10l, 9. 01) ead? Broadway 
N B,—Sent by vastus teat es ices postage stamps. or 80 cents, 








EGEMAN, CLARK "Ss behxated Cod Liver Ol, war- 
H PAR. See fresh Cod Fish 00. isi, $90, 511 and 786 Broadway. 








E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur 
ed in thisconntry. This Guano is imported by WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ i-lands, in the *‘ SUUTH PACIFICO OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by man — of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular me teem Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) a large per centage 


BONE PHUSPHATE OF Lime AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


and other ontenal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, “8 substantially enriching the soil. It can be freely used without er 
of burning the ~ ed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some other fer- 
tilizers ; retaiuiug a great degree of moisture it causes the plant to grow in a healthy con- 
dition, and as experience has prov ved FREE OF INSECTs. For pa in an: 

(which will will be promptly att to) or p fall 


a aeons 
of farmers, apply to 





JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street. corner of Wall st.. New York City. 


CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 


OR DYERS, ROOFERS, FOUNDERS, PAINTERS, 
PAPER MAKERS, &c , &c. 
Cc, 8S. PALMER, 
No. 77 Cedar Strect, New York. 
Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tun or Cargo. 


SANDS: SARSAPARILLA 1s an excellent Alterative and Tonic. 
Delicate ae of irregular Lyre or at the tarning period of life, find it the best and 
safest remedy thao can be ured. It is also peculiarly beneticial for purifying the blood, ex 
poiiies obstruct ion, a sirumous and fom bhamours, pustules, pimpies, and all disfigur 
eruptious on rm; Aa of the skin. 
SANDs, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 











INDIA RUBBER, SOAP, 





Or sae OF A. 
cananaiiet » 


OLLawar's PILLS.— i the national complaint of this 
» Vauishes b. fore 8 ol ~ rifying and ton ie Anfiuone of this irresiati- 
ble medicine The Pills act simultaneously upon athe s stomach, the liver and the bowels. 
Sold at the manufactories. No 50 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, ; 
and by all druggis:s, at 25 cents, 623¢ cents, and $1 per box. ~ 
eS 
W. youna, YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, ° 
oso OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET; 





